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THE S2A-ANELL. ~ The New-Yorker. | fuence. No longer ago than 1837, a long and elaborate ar- | We are not sure, however, thet wo a right in citing the 
06, Geman nme - ticle was published in the Edinburg Review upon Lord Be- || treatment which the writings of Coleridge receive from the : 
- ’ : | con, written by Thomas Babin Macauley, one of theablest || Edinburg Review as a fair index of the estimation in which 
Ix a coral grot, love, ‘neath the Indian Seca, or | \ 
e. The Syrens were weaving a garland for thee | rte oetnepinetentmatirne Te ermnteammeter 4 preemie eames denen tre west at } 
And their song gave it virtues of magical poner | by the editor as being e profound and able performance, and ber of their first periodicals,and above and below all, Black- t H 
- That lurked in the breath of each ; A | obtained as extensive a popularity as is often vouchsafed to || wood’s Magazine, have spoken of his genius in the very bign- 1 
- "Twas gifted with beauty to cherm every eye : papers of the kind. The readers of The New-Yorker may est terms of ardent admiration. We do not recollect tohave ’ ' 
e And draw furth the passionate soul in a sighs | recollect that we published an abridgement of it from the | seen a nobler or more manly specimen of criticism than an 5 
t Till each spirit its mandate, “ to Love,” should obey , Southern Literary Messenger, which was received with uni- article from the pen of old Kit North (we regret that we can- 4 
re And the cestus of Venus should yield to its sway. : versal fever. A great portion of % esuststs ef an attempt to jj Bet eee see eee ee ’ 
" | expose the eatire opposition of Bacon's philosophy to Plato's ; || Valley of Chamouni.’ But, although the Edinburgh be not 
A sea-nymph had listened each magical t a | i i } 
po 7 “d re i hh Sie || and to insist, by ail the arts which a thorough-bred reviewer || allowed to speak for others in this matter, it yet illustrates ' 
is —s ought, = ® a bright garlandherown, ||)... at command, upon this radical and total difference between | the power of prejudice in its own case. During Coleridge's 
an ow supreme, o'er the Empire of Hearts, she would be, \ lifetime, its conductors led the van in ridiculing his works by 


When the gustan’ hed bellowed her Queen efthoSen. | | the two philesophers. Now, in various parts of Coleridge's 


. philosophical writings, particularly in The Friend, it is most |, 8!l the arts which the most varied talents could devise, even 
'o a ~* > a prospect of conquering warmed, | conclusively established that Bacon's scheme is Platonic || biring his friends and real admirers to give the lie to their 
fete wreath that the Syrens bad formed; } throughout, diffefing only in the mode of application. But of | 0¥® expressed opinions, and to assist in coining epithets for 

And they seized her in anger, and muttered a spell, —_|! the existence of these profoundly philosophical discussions | his disgrace; and it seems that they yet feel in duty bound 


























- Which i ever imprisoned her form in a “ee | Macauley is either totally ignorant or entirely regardiess. He f if wot to life their voice aguinst the united decisions of some 
rie In the prison of pearl, where the sea-nymph is kept, —_|| goes on, in the style which had been cerrent for some years, | of the first minds in the world, at least to show their contempt 
The voice of ber murmuring never hath slept ; to insist that Plato's philosopiy was entirely useless, consist- | for the authority of his name by wilful ignorance of his 
- But still is her cong of complaint whispered o'er, ing only of airy speculations upon mere abstractions ; while || “ritings. When such is the influence of prejudice over men 
~ Ww ith a sound like the breaking of waves on the shore Bacon's is wholly utilitarian—illustrating and enforcing his ! so high in the intellectual republic and so generally regarded 
While the beautiful garland, she tried for in vain, opinions by the very evident but quite inapphcable antitheti- | ®* the final arbiters on all literary subjects, it is not eurpris- 
Hath left its dark home ‘neath the Indian Main; | eal maxim, that “an acre in Middlesex is worth a principel- | ing that with the multitude it should be almost omnipotent. 
y Principal. || '"g pe 
of Aud the charms of the earth, and the spells of the sea, | ity in Uvopia.” That the reviewer was ignorant of Coleridge's |! Taking their opinions from the decision of those who ought 
jer Are mingled together, 0 lady, in thee. | essays we cannot 6 : how much reason he had to re- I! to be qualified both in head and in heart to give in a trae ver- 
Ly: pee eins cae ; uppose ; 4q ' 
7 For the New-Yorker. | $24 them with scorn and to treat them with contemptuous | dict, the majority of those who have heard of Coleridge at 
_ i i all nerally believe that he was, to be sure, somethin 
Review. silence, we must leave those who are acquainted with them || #!! very ge y ras, , s 
of THE LIFE OF 8. T. COLERIDGE: BY JAMES GILLMAN, | to decide” of @ man, (a we ouce heard a wiseacre remark of Shake- 
- De Qvtxecr has said, ic a paper first published in Tait'’s * We trust that « few additional remarks = this able article wint | Peare;) but that his poetry is litle else than mystified non- 
ief Magazine, that, in his judgement, Coteripce possessed the h poked «ot ace he doomed abety Ton Pit & om } sense, end thai in his metaphysics he out-Behmens Behmen 
** largest and most spacious intellect that has ever yet existed i course of conduct is examined from lus first obtaining the office of | himeelf. + 
- among men." Had this remark come from one of those pa he ; we tapusineioend tocing quite gh  Satanbre umn by aqgent dnhhapgmad 
dy known as Coleridge's friends, it would by no meaas have been || impeachment and terrible disgrace; tho hatter past is occupied with | OUF Present purpose to attempt a eulogy of Colefidge, for 
a considered remarkable; for, in apparent extravagance, it is | po oat Nh aed ee his - &.. with Panter ij those who ose rs all 27 eae a true ae ic 
far surpassed by the opinions of many of his warm and en- | the difference between them being, as the reviewer asserts, that the would be entirely supertiuous ; as for those who are not, 
ext | phi hy of the latt ed at truth object of itself hy |, oaks : : 
thusiastic admirers. But as the judgement of the author of | to een A wbiteMecen conght it merely a0 8 ome Sy oheny 4 || we would as soon think of giving an adequate notion of the 
‘Cc : . : ° | outward condition of man. The amount of it is that Bacon was a| music of Haydn's ‘ Creation’ to a deaf man, or of describing 
= the ‘ Confessions of an Opium-Eater,’ who labored so sedu- || Jiititerian, in the modern sense of that term—not using the word as | blind ; 
lously to fasten upon Coleridge the imputation of literary || Becon himself used it, as synonomous with truth, (ipsissime res sunt ® landscape te one who wee blind; or, to cep the climax, of 
~ larceny, who betrayed the confidence he hed won by the sur- ane pace Me ds cant mr 2 ot ee mee TY _— mending Shekepeare'to 0 Frenchman.) W - he 
ae face-warmth of a pretended friendship, and who, without || Joyment which he possesses in common with the brute. The —- | opinion which deterred James Marsu from speaking bis 
a scruple, when the earth had just closed over the remains o! | = the yy ing = —— pee Ay any ee ar 1 praises, that “ a really great mind can be worthily commended 
on- his victim, could condescend to minister to the cravings of | oR Saeegnere. 1 oe , | only by those who adequately bot appreciate and comprehend 
. Now, i true ¥ ilitari ie ” ‘ . : 
se jealous enmity and of worthless curiosity, for the purpose ot | he poudeed ante endee bo cougit te utile rather than - sa ne g Sagreatness, be well founded or act, it is an office which we 
| . : j 
a depreciating and bringing into contempt the character of the || ~—wo de not roy he oer of om prey re fr || have neither the ability nor the disposition to undertake.— 
pies man whose genius he was forced to admire, and whose ex- || locophy ; we think, with an eminent scholar, whom we heard wach i After our long and somewhat portentous introduction, we 
bin celiencies he could not do otherwise than love,—it surely eat Gt eibewe eaan LB wy tf Ls \| would merely give utterance to a few of the reflections which 
r. should have some weight with those stren character, that ho would have done much better to have acted in op- || the perusal of the biography at the head of this article has 
eb » the sth of whose ition to his supposed theory and to his real practice, by attending | ; i ; j 
= prejudices against him may be accounted for, but not excused, || Bore te the honestem and lees to the atile—that he would thus hare | Cocasioned, and say a few words (in which we lay claim 
ew: by their ignorance of his worth. To those who have derived | left tchind hinemers an Mpcuputstionsnd s mare casted oxen | neither to great depth nor originality) of Coleridge, in his 
- a « concer . con w ! . 
os all their knowledge of the existence of such a man as Cole- the least care, can ome that & ws ~ of bis name, whatever it || yp oe emcee tay iteratoun, 1 tani o Ghia 
s . ht have bee by i to i fth ili- || y, De. emotr i ya 
—- ridge from the Edinburg and Westminster Reviews, Dr. De | — philosophy. “Within the limits oan (ikely on best “yo il. rm a w for i '- ai - : f si unfisiched 
Quincy assertion will seem not only extravagant, but presump- || too long.) we can only refer to A 90,121,194 and 129 of the || Jet fr criticisum ;. for it 1s nut @ tragment o . 
Mr. tive evidence that when he uttered it, he was fairly entitled | watt ye in Geanterntentiction t 1 work ; and such, the recent death of its author renders it prob- 
a to all the privileges and immunitics of @ strait-jacket.— |) serts the cugorioriy in reat worth and tree digeity of those principles | able that it must remain. Many of the inet years of Cole- 
The number of such persons among the soi-disant ‘literary — oo _ pthc meed pins | Sos Tae lee pentagon | ridge’s hfe were spent in the tamily of Mr. Gillman, whom he 
an. public,’ although much less than it was some few years since, — qupoentayeny ant eoefel only o2 cpptied te the or prey or || highly valued 6s @ physician and one Cay cone — 
. . . seems to v ap ingu ¥ = } hi 
= is yet, in our opinion, not small: it is yet fashionable, in cer- viewer did wet think of making, — p “without the» eubj = wir. | pond ——— on — — —— 
tain li . ° t Plato, wecould hive objecti i disposition to precepts of virtue.” ere 
i _ literary coteries and Gentlemen's Magazines, to sneer at Bases, whic is nocessartiy subsequent to the other; e. =. canter it i it would be ard to be jove, that this is really charged as a fault 
his poetry as unmeaning and worthless; and the only remark woetd be —— emma Saf peony wine first having \ any =e Philosophy 5 we certainly should ry it a wrange obo 
i i of Geometry. t not is: i hristi slator to urge against the system of a 
th of which bin arp thiok Ser make concerning those oer where the darkness of sathenkae wes esheohen pay H phil sher.) “Fer Sterent,” age bee avother conection; “ was 
who believe his philosophicel writings worthy of study, is the || of revealed truth, he thought it the most important end of philosophy \ the philoso by of Bacon. To make men perfect was no part of his 
commiseratin tha to inquire how man could be raised to that state which we now know | jan. Hisbumble sim was to make imperfect men Pe 
g comment t they are besotted with Cole- depends upon a higher power than himself; and lauds Bacon, because | Which being interpreted, means that, iu the judgement of the review - 
age, ridgeiem. We will mention one striking instance of the slight || (#* he asserts) he chose, in deGance of the light of Christianity, to | or, it oheuld be ao punel Secaphy to wes i want be has & pe 
ttee overlook Y i) th earthly ; onl im to ceapmake 
' hl ich rors hr he ope crunch | trays Saw celal ages ore 
. iterary minds in England's high places ;— @ man from theft who still to be a thiefat heart. The |, he may best cat e his ease until to-morrow, w 
5. — ence value — he must die. A Christian advocate of such must be well 
or, at least, ef their unwillingness to acknowledge their in- en aalightencd cnderstanding puslde to reason, and which s rirtbove | quali6ed lo speer of the heathen Plato! ew 7 
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rate acquaintance with almost every thing that could make a 
life of Coleridge interesting, together with his reputation as 
a gentleman of scholar-like taste and highly cultivated mind, 
led us to form expectations which this biography, even as a 
first part, has not fully realized. We have somewhere seen 
biographies divided into two classes; in the one of which, the | 
author, from his long study and complete mastery of the char- 
acter he portrays, gives the reader a full and perfect acquaint- 
ance with the intellectual life and growth of his subject; in} 
the other, the reader is left to form his own unity from the | 
abundant materials which are collected and dramatically ar- | 
ranged by the biographer. From the first kind we should ob- | 
tain much the same knowledge of the man, as we do of a well | 
drawn character in a novel: while in the latter, we have all | 
the necessary statistics, information, &c., but are yet to form | 
from these the character for ourselves. In the first class, we | 
suppose that Southey’s Life of Nelson, and Carlyle’s Life uf 
Schiller, and in the laiter, Boswell’s Johnson would be re- | 
garded as masterpieces. Considered as belonging to both | 
these departments, Mr. Gillman’s Life certainly excels in| 
neither. His intellect was evidently not sufficiently power- | 
ful and comprehensive to master and grasp a character like | 
that of Coleridge, and present a copy in all the mightiness and | 
grandeur of the original; nor, onthe other hand, has he given | 
us as ‘extensive an assortment’ of his unpublished letters and 

notes as we had reason to expect from so intimate and confi- 

dential a friend.—Might we not (as an instance) have looked 

for some of those epistles to which we have such glorious an | 
swers in Talfourd’s Life? for, if we recollect aright, Lamb, | 
in his pet, did not burn them all. These bo vey Miner f 
ality in his Memoir: he seems to have depended too much || 
upon extracts from Coleridge's works already published, of | 
which a large share of his work is composed. Still it is in-| 
teresting and instructive, as furnishing anecdotes and remin- | 
iscences, which may seem to illustrate his character to some 

extent; and as explaining some points of his life and char- || 











very childhood he seems to have been celebrated for his con- 
versational abilities; for in a splendid passage of his Elia, 
Lamb, says: “Come back into memory, S. T. C., like as 
thou wert in the day-spring of thy fancies, with hope like « 
fiery column, before thee, the dark pillar not yet turned. * 
* * How have I seen the easual passer through the cloist- 
ers stand still, entranced with admiration, (while he weighed 
the disproportion between the speech and the gard of the 
mirandula,) to hear thee unfold, in deep and sweet intonation, 
the mysteries of Jamblichus or Plotinus, (for even in those 
years thou waxedst not pale at such philosophical draughts ;) 
1 reciting Homer in his Greek, or Pindar, while the walls of 
the old Grey-Friar’s re-echoed to the accents.” He soonafter 
went to the University, where, as in all the places, he far out- 
stripped his most talented competitors. We find in Gillman's 
Life the following curious anecdote, displaying a literary taste 
which the rats of this country have not yet, toour knowledge, 
acquired. ‘‘Coleridge one day called upon Middleton (after- 
ward Bishop of Calcutta) and found him intent upon his 
books, having on a long pair of boots reaching to his knees, 
and beside him, on a chair, a pistol. Coleridge had scarcely 
sat down, before he was started by the report of the pistol. 
* Did you see that?’ said Middleton. ‘See what?’ said Cole- 
ridge. ‘ That ratI just sentinto his bole again—did you feel 
the shot? It was to defend my legs I put on these boots. I 
am fighting with these rats for my books, which without some 
prevention I shall bave devoured.” 

Becoming interested in the events of the French Revolu- 
tion, Coleridge suddenly left Cambridge anf in desperation 
enlisted intothearmy. Through the intervention ofhis friends, | 
however, he soon obtained a discharge and returned to the | 
University, but finally left it without taking a degree. This | 
step seems to have been the result of deliberation, and, in | 
conjunction with his friend Southey, he determined to pursue | 
literajare as a trade, it being in his opinion, the only profes- | 
sion by which, in his existing circumstances, he could pro- | 


a 


ble nature of my writings,” says he, ‘I had an amusing me- 


mento one morning from a servant girl. For, happening to 
rise at an earlier hour than usual, I observed her putting an 
extravagant quantity of paper under the grate, in order tolight 
a fire, and mildly checked her for her wastefulness.”—“ La, 
sir!" replied poor Nanny, “‘ why it's only Watcumen !” 
(To be coneluded in our next.) 

—_—_—_— 


For The New-Yorker. 
ANACREONTIC. 
Ob! drink of this wine—there's a charm on each billow 
That bids us forget we are mortals awhile: 
And its bright ruby wave, where but Pleasure can pillow, 
Flings back from ite dregs every soul-witching smile— 
And see, as thine eye o'er the nectar is bending, 
While our lips move together to sip of its foam, 
That smile woos thy lip, and its sweetness seems blending 
With thine, as if seeking a lovelier home. 
Then drink of the wine—tho’ it only discloses 
A shadow of bliss to enliven the soul; 
Tho’ the gay dream of Pleasure there briefly reposes, 
For a moment Care’s breath never sullies the bow]: 
And if mischievous Cupid should need a eorrector, 
Or think, in his frolics, of taking to flight, 
We'll drench his light wings in a brimmer of nectar, 
And make him as tipsy as Bacchus to-n'ght. 
Come fill up with wine—in which Joy only mingles, 
Whose deep rosy billows are one carcless dream, 
And teach us in age to bear lightly Time's billows, 
Till life melts away like its own laughing stream. 
Then drink of this wine! there's a charm in each billow 
That bids us forget we are mortals awhile: [low, 
And whose bright ruby wave, where but Pleasure can pil- 
Flings back from its dregs every soul-witching smile. 
New-York, Dee. 2, 1639. FP. Peeters, de. 
From Burton's Magazine. 
THE SECRET. 
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acter which have heretofore not been well understood. His) cure an honorable livelihood. Against this resolution, in a| 





conversion from Unitarianism and the circumstances connected '| powerful and deeply interesting passage of his Biographia | 
with his use of opium, which have been the occasion of much |! Literaria, he has left a solemn and impressive warning to | 
obloquy, are very fully and satisfactorily explained. Our oth- || others. In the prosecution of their newly formed enterprize, 
ers, his domestic troubles, remain untouched for anal 

reasons. 


j and with all the zealous ardor natural to their age and tem- | 
|| perament, these two youthful and extraordinary poets, de 


Coleridge tells us that, previous to his father’s death, which | livered lectures in various parts of the country and with vari- | 
happened when he was in his seventh year, “he was driven | ous success, upon the exciting political topics of the day ; and | 
from life in motion to life in thought and sensation,” partly by || it was about this time that they projected the fanciful scheme | 


constitutional weakness, and partly by the ill-treatment of his || —of planting their Pantisocratical colony in this country 
nurse¢, so that his time was wholly occupied in reading or in || near the Susquehanna, the wild day-dream which was made 
acting over what he had read or fancied, ‘ with a stick cutting | the occasion of so much speculation and detraction, and which 


down weeds and nettles, as one of the seven champions of | called forth in after years, Southey’s powerful and scorching || 
Christendom.’ Seon after his father’s death (it n.ust have |! Letter to Lord Byrun, in reply to his malignant and indecent | 


been more than three years) he was placed at school, where || remarks. About this time, also, Coleridge and Southey mar- 
he suffered many disadvantages, from the peculiar sensitive- || ried sisters; the result of this consequent change in the life 
ness of his temperament, the weakness of his bodily health || of the former we may gather from the folluwing allusion to 
and the inconveniences connected with the school itself. In | it, which we find in an epistie dated Oct. 8th, 1822, published 








Natwattc pe Havrevitie was twenty-two years old, 
j and had been a widow for three years. Nathalie was one of 
| the prettiest women in Paris ; her large dark eyes shone with 


| remarkable brilliancy, and she united the sparkling vivacity 


of an Italian, and the depth of feeling of a Spaniard, to the 


grace which always distinguishes a Parisian born and bred. 

Married at eighteen to a man of three times her own age, 
Nathalie only thought of the delight of having so many new 
dresses, of carrying a beuquet of orange flowers, and of 
| hearing herself called ‘Mrs.’ M. de Hauteville was rich— 
he loaded his young bride with presente—but a yeer had 
scarcely elapsed in this manner, when he was carried off by 
| a short illness, leaving Nathalie a widow ! 

Her grief for the good man was sincere and strong. But 
in youth sorrow dces not last long ; and Nathalie, considering 
herself to young to live entirely alone, invited M. d’Ablaim 
court, an old uncle of hers, to come and live with her. 

M. d’Ablaincourt was an old bacheler; he had never 
loved any thing in this world but himself; he was an egotist, 
|| too lazy to do any one an ill turn, but at the same time too 
|| selfish to do any one a kindness, unless it would tend directly 





that fine essay of Lamb’s (what essay of his, indeed, is not | in his ‘ Letters and Conversations.’ “In the course of my | to his own advantage. And yet, with an air of complaisance, 


fine?) entitled ‘ Recollections of Christie Hospital,’ Elia per-! 
sonates Coleridge, and gives us a glowing description of his 
manner of living and of the sufferings he endured.— From 
eight to fourteen,’ he says, ‘he was a playless day-dreamer, 
a helluo librarum.’ In the regular routine ot his studies he 
was continually ahead of his classmates, and in the wild wil- | 


derness of miscellaneous knowledge he was infinitely their su- | 


perior. ‘ Thank Heaven!’ says he, in The Friend, ‘it was not 
the age nor the fashion of getting up prodigies; but at twelve 
or fourteen I should have made as pretty a juvenile prodigy 
as was ever emasculated and mined by fond and idle wonder- 
ment. Thank Heaven! [ was flogged instead of flattered.’ 
When he was fifteen, being disappointed in an attempt to be 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, he took to devovring books on 
Medicine: thence he went to metaphysics, and finally, on 





reading Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, he sported inf | 
del. His master hearing of this, sent for h'm, and by a short | 


Coleridge says in his Table Talk, was the severest and the 


past life I count four griping and grasping sorrows, each of 
which seemed to have my very heart in its hands, compress- 
ing or wringing. The first were the vision of a Happy Home 
sunk for ever, and it became impossible for me any longer 
even to hope for domestic happiness unde: the name of Hus- 
band.” 

He soon commenced the publication of a weekly periodical 
called ‘ The Watchman,’ consisting mostly of political essays 


4, with sketches of character and literary amusements inter- 


spersed. In his Bio. Lit. he has given an amusing account 
of his adventures while traveling through the country endeav- 
oring to obtain subscribers to his projected publication. He 


persuade the ignorant and uncultivated whom he met to be- 
come purchasers; with whom the ‘fourpence each number’ 
was a consideration which far outweighed the influence of the 
mighty stream of conversational eloquence by which its cause 





and forcible argument flogged his infidelity out of him; which bea been plead. Although the encouragement he received 


was sufficient to enable him to commence its publication, he 


only just flogging he ever received at his hands. His next | was not enough of a ‘trimmer’ to popular opinions and preju- 
step wasto fall in love; a step which, as Jeffrey says of writ- || dices, and was too entirely devoted to the Truth at the ex- 
ing verses, is almost ag necessary, at some period of boyhood, || pense of every thing like self-interest, to succeed in his under- 


&s & course of the measles; as usual at that age, the attack 


| taking; and’at the ninth number, the Watchman ‘ceased to 


was neither very severe nor of very long duration. In his | ery the state of the political atmosphere.’ “ Of the unsalee- 


recounts the various arguments of which he made use, to|| 5 


jes if be desired nothing so much as the comfort of those 
around him, he consented to his nieee's proposal, in the hope 
that she would do many little kind offices for him, which 
would add materially to his comfort. 

M. d’Abiaincourt accompanied his neice when she mixed 
in the gay world; but, sometimes, when he felt inclined to 
stay at home, he would say to her—‘* My dear Nathalie, I 
am afraid you will not be much amused this evening. They 
will only play cards; besides, Ido not think any of your 
friends will be there. Of course, I am ready to take you, if 
you wish to go. You know I have no wish but to please yor.’ 

And Nathalie, who had great confidence in al ber uncle 
said, was easily persuaded to stay at home, saying—* Well, 
I believe you are right.” 

In the same manner, M. d’Ablaincourt, who was a grest 
rmand, said to his niece—"* My dear, you know that | am 
not at all fund of cating, and am satisfied with the simplest 
fare ; but [ must tell you that your cooks put too much salt 
in every thing! It is very unwholesome; and the dishes are 


never well a on your table. The other day, we had 
six people to dinner, and the s was very badly dressed. 
What will people say of your ‘keeping, when they per- 


ceive such th i: 

“You are right, uncle, and I wish you would be so good as 
to look out for a good cook for me. I am very much obliged 
to you for reminding me of these little things which escape 


notice. 
sat ce tae aap ert 
. to 
cuibssbireemma 


. 
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Again, the garden wes out of order; the trees before the 
old gentleman’s window must be cut down, because their 
shade would doubtless cause a dampness in the house, preju- 
dicial to Nathalie’s health; or the caléche was to be changed 
for a landau. 

Nathalie was a coquette; accustomed to charm, she lis- 
tened with smiles to the numerous tions of admira- 
tion which she received. She sent all who aspired to her 
hand to her uncle, saying—* Before I give you any hope I 
must know my uncle's epinion.” 

z. is a Nathalie would have answered differently if she 
vad ever felt a real for one; but heretofore 
she seemed to have soreey her ibe. 

The old uncle, for his being now master in his niece's 
house, was very anxious her to remain as she was. A 
nephew might be somewhat less submissive than Nathalie. 
Therefore, he never failed to discover some great fault in 
each of those who sought an alliance with the widow. 

Besides his egotism and his epicurism, the dear uncle had 
anuther passion—it wasforbackgammon. This game amused 
him . much ; but the difficulty was, to find any one to play 
with. If, by accident, any of Nathalie’s visiters understood 
it, there was no escape from a siege with the old gen- 
ueman; but most people cards. 

In order to please her uncle, Nathalie tried to learn this 
game; but it was almost impossible. She could not give her 
attention to one thing for so ines time. Her uncly scolded ; 
and Nathalie throwing down the dice, 
uncle, | never shall learn that Ne 

“So much the worse,” replied M. d’Ablaincourt, “as it 
was only for your own amusement that I wished to teach it to 
you. 

Things were at this crisis when, at a ball, one evening, 
—— was introduced to a M. d’Apremont, a captain in 

© navy. 

Nathalie raised her eyes, expecting to see a great sailor, 
with a wooden leg, and a icekeivonstenpetes when, to her 
great surprise, she beheld a man of about thirty, tall and finely 
formed, with two legs and two eyes. 

Armand d’Apremont had entered the navy at a very early 
ace, and had arrived, although very young, to the dignity of 
acaptain. He had amassed a large fortune, in addition to 
his patrimonial estates, and he had now come heme to rest 
after his labors. As yet, however, he was a single man, and, 
moreover, had always laughed at love. 

But when he saw Nathalie, his opinions underwent a 
change. He inquired—“ Who is that pretty woman who 
dances so well?’ 

“That is Madame de Hauteville. Is she not handsome, 
captain?” 

“Oh, yes—she is—perfect.” 

“Yes, and she has as many graces of mind as of body. 
Ask Ler to dance the next set, and you will find I am right.” 

“Ah! but [ do not dance.” 

And for the first time in his life he regretted that he had 
never learnt to dance; but he kept his eyes constantly fixed 
on Nathalie. 

Nathalie perceived this, although she not to take | 
any notice of him. ‘ What fun it would be,” said she, “to! 
make that man fall in love with me; him who hardly ever 
speaks to a lady.” 

His attentions to the young widow soon became a subject | 
of general conversation, and several of his friends said to 
d’Apremont—‘‘ Madame de Hauteville is a coquette. She 
will amuse herself with you for a while, and then cast you off ” 

At last, the report of Nathalie’s new conquest reached the 
ears of M. d’Ablaincourt, and, one evening, when Nathalie, 
mentioned to her uncle that she expected the captain to spend 
the evening with her, the old man grew almost angry. 

“* Nathalie,” said he, “‘ you act entirely without consulting 
mo. I have heard that the captain is very rude and unpo- 
lished in his manners. To be sure, I have only seen him 
standing behind your chair; but he has never asked me af- 
prt, health. I only speak for your interest, as you are so 
gh “yg 

Nathalie begged her uncle's pardon for her inconsiderate- 
ness in acting on her own responsibility, and even offered not | 
to receive the captain's visit, if her uncle desired it; but this| 
he forbore to require—secretly resolving not to allow his visits 
to become too frequent. 

But how frail are all human resolutions—overturned by the 
merest trifle. In this case, the game of backgammon was the 
unconscious cause of Nathalie’s becoming Madame d'Apre- 
mont, 

The captain was an excellent hand at backgammon. When 
the uncle heard this, he pro: @ game; and the captain, 
who understood that it was important to gain the uncle's fa- 
vor, readily acceded. 

This did not please Nathalie. She preferred that he should 
be oecupied with herself. When all the company were gone, 
she turned to her uncle, saying—* You are right, uncle, after 
all. I do not admire the captain's manners; I see now that 
I should not have invited him.” 

“On the contrary, niece, he is a very well-behaved man. I 
have invited him to come here very often and play backgam- 
mon with me—that ie—to pay his addressees to you.” 

Nathalie saw that the had gained her uncle's heart, 


cried out—‘ Really, 


|] and always anxious to please her; but 


{| of @ cottage about a quarter of a mile from here? If I had 


came again, and, thanks to the backgammon, increased in 
favor with the uncle. 

He soon captivated the heart of the pretty widow, also. 
One morning, Nathalie came blushing to her uncle. 

“ The captain has asked me to marry him. What do you 
advise me to dot” 

He reflected for a few moments. “If she refuses him, 
d’Apremont will come here no , and then no more back- 
gemmon. But if she marries him, he will be here always, 
and [ shall have my games.” And the answer was—“‘ You 
had better marry him.” 

Nathalie really loved Armand ; but she would not yield too 
easily. She sent for the captain. 

“ If you really did love me—” 

“* Ah, can you doubt it 7” 

“Hush! do not interrupt me. If you really love me, you 
will give me one of it.” 

“ Any thing you ask. I swear—” 

“No, you must never ewear any more; and, one thing 
more, you must never smoke. 1 detest the smell of tobacco, 
and I will not have a husband that smokes.” 

Armand sighed; but he answered—* I will submit to any 
thing you require. I will smoke no longer.” 

The wedding was scon celebrated ; and when they appear- 
ed, afterwards, in the gay world, the surprise was great tbat 
the coquette should have married a sailor. The first months 
of their marriage passed very smoothly; but sometimes Ar- 
mand became thoughtful, restless, and grave ; but Nathalie, 
for a while, did not notice it. 

After some time, these fits of sadness became more fre- 


quent. 

“« What is the matter?” asked Nathalie, aps Ne 
him stamp with impatience. ‘* Why are you so irritable 1” 

“ Nothing—nothing at all!’ replied the captain, as if 
ashamed of his ill-humor. 

“ Several times have I seen you act in this way, as if you 
were out of humor. Tell me, if I have displeased you in any 
thing.” 

The captain assured her that he had no occasion to be any 
thing but delighted wich asneninns sna estamni ane for 
a time no angry ex ions escaped him; but it soon return- 
ed. Nathalie Sonlbanehiaianannenm. She imparted 
her anxiety to her uncle, who replied—“ Yes, my dear, | know 
what you mean; I have often remarked it myself, at back- 


over his forehead, and starts up, as if, something agitated 
him.” 

“* My dear uncle, what can be the matter? I wish he would 
confide his distress to me.” 

“‘ There are some things a man cannot confide even to his 
wife.” 

“* Not even to his wife! I should like my husband to con- 
ceal nothing from me. I cannot be happy otherwise.” 

M d’Abisi t promised to endeavor to discover the 
mystery ; but he satisfied himself with playing backgammon 
with him every day. 

It was now summer, and the family left Paris for a 
country-seat, belonging to the captain, in the neighborhood of 
Fontainbleau. 

D'Apremont seemed very happy in the society of his wife, 
he left her every after- 
noon for about two hours, and at his return appeared very gay 
and lively. 





gammon. He is very inattentive; and often passes his hand || grea! 
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how unfortunate I am to have married a man who is so mys 
terious !”” 

She now became very anxious to return to Paris, and her 
husband, always attentive to her wishes, made no objection. 
But, once in town, his old habits of irritability reappeared, 
and one day he said to his wife— My dear, an afternoon 
walk does me so much good, such as I used to take in the 
country; an old sailor, like myself, cannot bear to sit all the 
evening, after dinner.” 

“ Yes, sir; I see how it is—go!” 

“N , if you have any objection— 

“ Oh, no! what objection can I have?” 

He went out, and continued to do so, day after day, at the 
same hour, just as he had done in the country ; onl as be- 
fore, he regained his good humor. 

“He loves some other woman perhaps,” thought Nathalie, 
“ and he must see her every day. Oh, how wretched | am! 
But I must let him know that his perfidy is discovered. No, 
[ will wait until I shall bave some certain proof wherewith to 
confront him.” 

And she went to seek her uncle, saying—“ Ab, I am the 
most unhappy creature in the world!” 

“* What is the matter?” cried the old man, leaning back in 
his arm-chair. 

Armand leaves the house for two hours every evening, af- 
ter dinner, and comes back in high spirits, and as anxious to 
please me as on the day of our marriage. Ob! uncle, I can- 
not: bear it any longer; if you do not assist me to discover 
where he goes, I will separate myself from him.” 

“ But, my dear ni a 





niece— 

** My dear uncle, you who are so good and obliging, grant 
me this one favor. [ am sure there is some woman in the se- 
eret.’ 

M. d’Ablaincourt wished to prevent a rupture between his 
niece and nephew, which would interfere very much with the 
quiet, peaceable life which he led at their house. He pre- 
tended to follow Armand ; but came back very soon, saying 
“ he had lost sight of him.” 

“ But in what direction does he go ?”’ 

“* Sometimes one way, and sometimes another, but always 
alone; so your suspicions are unfounded. Be assured, he 
only walks for exercise.” 

But Nathalie was not to be duped in this way. She sent 
for a little errand boy, of whose intelligence she had heard a 
t deal. 

“« M. d’Apremont goes out every evening.” 

* Yes, madame.” 

“ To-morrow, you will follow him; observe where he goes, 
aml come and tell me privately. Do you understand?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

Nathalie waited impatiently for the next day, and for the 
hour of her husband’s departure. At last, the time came— 
the pursuit is going on—Nathalie counted the moments.— 
After three-quarters of an hour, the messenger arrived, cov- 
ered with dust. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Nathalie, “speak! tell me every thing 
you have seen !” 

«« Madame, I followed M. d’Apremont, ata distance, as 
far as the Marais in the Rue Vielle du Temple, where he en- 
tered a small house, in an alley. There was no servant to 
let him in.” 

“ An alley! no servant! dreadful !” 


“I went in directly after him, and heard him go up stairs, 








Nevertheless, Natisalie was not satisfied. She said to her- 
self—‘* My husband is certainly happier than he used to be in | 
Paris; but where can he go, every day, in that mysterious | 
way, ali alone, and without ever mentioning where he has, 
been? I shall never be happy till I fathom this to the bot-| 
tom.” 

Sometimes she thought of following him when he left the | 
house, which he regularly did at the same , sometimes | 
even when the house was filled with company; but then to| 
place the servants in her confidence, and to act as a spy upon 
one who was so habitually kind to her—no! she could notdo 
such a thing! 

One day, a young man, a visiter at the house, said, laugh-| 
ing to d’Apremont—“* My fine fellow, what in the world were 
you doing, yesterday, disguised as a peasant, at the window | 


not been going so very fast, I would have stopped my horse, 
to inquire if you were " 

“ My husband ! disguised as a peasant!" exclaimed Nathe- 
lie, with astonishment. 

‘* Edgar is mistaken: it could not have been I that he saw,” 
replied Armand, turning away in evident embarrassment. 

** Not you—impossible !"’ replied the yeung man. “Some 
one, then, very like you.”” 

“ How was the man you saw dressed !—where is the cot- 
tage 1” asked Nathalie, hurriedly. 

“Oh, madame,” A oP capone ; T am not well 
enough acquainted with this part country to describe it 
exactly hes the man wore okie blouze. But why I should 
have taken him for the captain, I cannot imagine, as we are 
not yet in the carnival.” 

adame d’Apremont said no more; but she was full 
suaded that the person mentioned was her husband. 
why disguise himself? He must be engaged in some very 





and she forgave him for lees attentive to her. He soon 


and unlock a door with a key he held in his ’ 

“ Open the door himself! without knocking! are you sure 
of that?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ The wretch ! So, he has a key! But go on.” 

“ When the door shut after him, I stole softly up stairs, 
and peeped through the key-hole.” 

“ Well! you shall have twenty francs more !”” 

«I peeped through the key-hole, and saw him drag a great 
box along the floor.” 

“A box?” 

«« Then he undressed himself, and—" 

“ Undressed himself!” 

“ Then, for a few seconds, I could not see him, and directly 
he appeared again, in a sort of gray blouse, and a cap on his 
head !” ‘ 

« A blouse, still! What in the world does he want with 
so many blouses? Well, what next?” : 

“ T came away then, madame, and made haste to tell it to 

; but he is there still.” . 
yer: Well, now fun to the corner, and get me « hack, and di- 
rect the coachman to the house where you have been.” 

Whilst he was gone after the hack, Nathalie burried on 
ber hat and cloak, and ran into her uncle’s room, saying— 

« I have found him out—he is at his mistress’ house now, 
in a gray blouse. He had 2 blue one in the country. But I 
will go and confound him, and then 

The old man had no time to reply. She was gone, with 
her messenger, in the hack. They stopped, at last. 

* Here is the house.” i 

Nathalie got out, pale and trembling. 

« Shall I go up stairs with you, m ‘ u 

«No, I will go alone. The third , is it not? — 

“ Yes, madame; the left door, at the of the stairs. 


me 1” asked the boy. 








dreadful affair; and Nathalie shed tears as she thought “Ob, 


Nathalie mounted the dark, narrow stairs, and arrived et 
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the door, and, almost fainting, she cried—"Open the door, || God of the heavens and the earth 1” And Terah pointed to||from a wild young fellow who spent five years among the 


or_I shall die!” 


jhis idols. “I will prove them,” said he to himeelf; and when } mountains. He told us the story by our camp fire at night, 


The door was opened, and Nathalie was received in her i he was alone, he laid the most delicious food before them. || when the winds were shrieking over our heads among the cleft 


husband’s arms, who was alone in the room, ¢lad in a gray “If ye are living gods,” said he, “the 


blouse, and—smoking a Turkish pipe. 

** My wife!” exclaimed Armand, in surprise. 

“ Yes, sir, your wife; wh», suspecting your perfidy, has | 
a you, to discover the cause of your mysterious oo 

uct! } 

“ How, Nathalie, my mysterious conduct? Look, here it 
is’!”” showing his pipe. ‘‘ Before our marriage, you forbade | 
me to smoke, and I promised to obey you. For some months 
I kept my promise ; but you know what it cost me; yeu re- 
member how irritable and sad I became. It was my pipe, | 
my beloved pipe, that I regretted. One day, in the country, 
I discovered a little cottage, where a peasant was smoking. 

I asked him if he could lend me a blouse and a cap; for I 
should like to smoke with him, but it was necessary to con- 
ceal it from you, as the smell of the smoke, remaining in my 
clothes, would have betrayed me. It was soon settled be- 
tween us. I returned thither every afternoon, to indulge in 
my favorite occupation: and, with the precaution of a cap, to 
keep the smoke from remaining in my hair, 1 contrived to 
deceive you. When we returned to Paris, I hired this little 
room, at a distance from home, and here I keep this great 
box, in which I always lock my coat before I bring out my | 
pipe; so that, on my return, you may not be offended by the 
ioe This is all the mystery. Forgive me for my disobe- 
dience, since I have done all I could to conceal it from you.” | 

Nathalie embraced him, crying—“ Oh, no! I might have 
known it could notbe! I am happy now, and you shall 
smoke as much as you please, at home. I will never make 
any opposition to it, and you need hide your pipe no lunger.” |, 

And Nathalie returned to her uncle, saying—*‘‘ Uncle, he 
loves me! He was only smoking; but hereafter he is to, 
smoke at home.”’ 

“T can arrange it all,”” said M. d'Ablaincourt; “he shall 
smoke while he plays backgammon.” “ In that way,” 
thought the old man, “I shall be sure of my game every eve- 
ning.” 

“ My dear Nathalie,” said the captain, “I will profit by 
your permission ; but at the same time, I will take care that 
it shall not incommode you. I will use the same precaution 
at home as I have formerly done.” 

“You are too kind! But I am sohappy to find that you 
are faithful to me, that I think I shal! even like the smell of 

the smoke !" 





From the Knickerbocker for Dec. 
A DIRGE...‘“L EL’ 

Fat away, ah! far away 

From her own green isle, she died, 
And, for shroud that wraps decay, 

Early changed the garb of bride. 
Fatal to our northern flower 

Was the glare of tropic day; 
Wretched was her dying hour, 

Far away, far away! 


Never more, ah! never more 
Will she glad the festal throng; 
Faded is the look she wore, 
Voiceless is her lip of song. 
Gifted Daughter of the Nine! 
Well may friends thy fate deplore; 
They will hear a strain like thine 
Never more, never more! 
Fare thee well, ah! fare thee well! 
Dark thy life grew, near its close; 


Mildew on thy spirit fell, | 


Like wan blight upon the rose. 
Ended is thy warbling now, 
Mistress of the chorded shell! 
Dast is on thy withered brow— 
Fare thee well, fare thee well! 
W. H.C. H. 
—_—_—_— 
Reaves of Antiquity; 
OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION...NO. VIII. 


(Translated from the German of Heaven, by Mrs.C. M. Sawyer.) | 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ABRAHAM. 


in a cave was Abraham brought up ; for the tyrant Nimrod. 
But even in the dark cave, the light of || 


ht after his life. 
God was in him! 
my Creator 1” 
After sixteen years he went forth: and when for the first 


reflected and said to himself ‘‘ Who is 


time he beheld the heavens and the earth, how was he aston- | 


ished and how did he rejoice! He asked of all created 
things around him, “ Who is your Creator ?”’ 

Up rose the sun, and he fell prostrate at its sight. “ That 
said he, “is the Creator, for its form is beautiful !’’ 


The sun arose and went down, and at evening disappeared. 
Then arose the moon, and Abraham spake thus to himself. 
“ That light which departed was not the God of the heavens : 
perhaps it is this smaller light which yonder multitude of | 
stars obey.” But the moon, and the stars also, went down, 


end Abraham stocd alone. 


He sought his father and demanded of him: “‘ Who is the’ citement in hearing them. The following 


. “ The Lord beholdeth.” 


But there the gods stood and moved not. ‘‘ And can my father 


n receive your offering.” || mountains, and darkness hung around us like « funeral pall. 


With a single companion he had been five days away from 


|| take these for gods?” said the boy. ‘“ Well perhaps I may | his party, searching for some new stream on which to trap 


instruct him.” He took his staff, and dashed all the gods beaver. As the sun was sinking, on the fifth day, they stop- 
save one upon the earth; then laying the staff’ in its hand he | = ata spot where wild berries were growing very plenti- 
u 


cried to his father, “ Father, thy first god has slain all his | 
brothers !”” 


illy, and a little mountain spring was trickling over the rocks, 


|, They alighted, unsaddled their horses, and placed their rifles 


Angrily Terah beheld him and replied: “Thou art mock-| leaning against a tree. Our hero then turned toward the 


ing me, boy! How can he, whum my own hands have formed, 
have done this?” ‘‘ Oh, be not angry, my father,” said Abra- 


bushes to pick some berries, and being Well pleased with their 
flavor, and withal somewhat hungry, he did not at first notice 


ham, “ and let thine ear receive what thy mouth utters. If | that there was a rustling among the bushes. When he did, 


thou trustest not inthe power of thy god to perform what 
even my boyish hand has done, how can he be the God who 
created thee and me, and the heavens and the carth ?” 
Terah was silenced by the words of the child. 

But the story of his deed soon reached the ear of the tyrant 
Nimrod, and summoning him to his presence, he thus ad-! 
dressed him: “* My God shalt thou worship, boy, or the fiery | 
furnace shall be thy reward.” For at the birth of Abraham 
all the soothsayers bad foretold t» the king, that he would | 
destroy the idols and make vod the jaws of the king through- 
out the empire. Therefore the king persecuted him. 

“* Who is thy God, oh, king ?’’ said the undaunted boy. 


beings.” 


however, he sprung for his rifle, and bad scarcely turned again 
before an enormous grizzly bear broke through the bushes 
And | and dashed directly at him. His own rifle was a single trig- 
ger, that of his companion’s a double, and in his confusion he 
had seized his companion’s instead of his own, so that when 
he attempted to fire, the trigger not being properly set, his ef- 
fort was useless. A 
instant and terrible death stared him in the face. The furious 
animal was crouched to spring u 
too far from the spot to render him any assistance, and bewil- 
| dered with terror, unable to account for the state of his rifle, 
} and faint with fear, destruction seemed inevitable. The animal 
“The fire is my God,” answered he, “that mightiest of *prung, and des 
with the motion his strength returned, the strength of despera- 


deadly faintness tbrilled him, and an 


him; his companion was 


ir proved the poor trapper’s salvation, for 


“Fire,” said the boy, “ is extinguished by water; water is | tion wrought up by the last extremity of peril, and giving his 
easily borne up by the clouds; the clouds are driven by the rifle one wide swing he struck the infuriated beast upen the 
winds, and the winds are resisted by man. Thus man is the bead with the heavy barrel, while in the very act of descend- 


mightiest of beings.” 


“ And L the mightiest of men!” exclaimed the king.— | fastened on the shoulder of the t 


“* Worship me, or the fiery-furnace shail be thy reward!” 
Then the boy cast up his calm and serious eye and said, | 


|“ Yesterday, I saw the sun rise in the morning and go down | “ertul change. 


in the evening ; command, oh king, that to-day it may arise in | 
the evening and go down in the morning. Then will I wor- 
ship thee.” 
And Abraham was cast into the glowing fire. 
But the power of the fire harmed not the boy; an angel 
took him softly in his arm, and fanned the flame from him 
like the exhalation of a lily. More beautiful than before, the 
boy came forth from the fire, and soon God appeared to him, 
and called to him out of Chaldea and consecrated him to be 
his friend. 
And Abraham was the founder, for the whole world, of the | 
true divine worship of the One God of heaven and earth. 
' THE VOICE OF TEARS. 
For three days had Isaac in the heart of his father heen 
already slain, for the fourth day God himself had elected for 


the sacrifice. Sunk in the deepest grief, Abrabam silently 


went on towards Moriah, when he was awakened by the gen- 
' tle voice of his child. ' 

“* See, my father, here is fire and wood, but where is the 
lamb for the off: ring 7" 

“My son,” said Abraham, “God himself has chosen a 
lamb fer the sacrifice.” Thus they both went on in silence 
together. 

And when they had come to the place of sacrifice, and the | 


altar was built and al] was ready, the father took his son and 


laid him upon the altar, and grasped the knife in his right 
hand, and lifted his eyesto heaven. The boy suffered it and 
was silent, and with weeping eyes looked up to heaven. 

The silent tears in the eves of the father and the child 
pierced the clouds and with a mighty cry reached the heart 
of God. “ Abraham,” cried the angel of God from heaven, 
“ Abraham, spare thechildand harmhim not. {tis enough!” 

, _Joyfully the father took back his restored son, the offering 

of God, and called the place so full of terror and of gladness, 

He beholdeth the silent tears in 

the eyes of the mourner, and sces that sorrow of the heart | 

' which apveals more earnestiy than all lamentations. 
* * * . s 


Three-fold is the prayer of man to God; and each is more | 
availing than the former. 
| 4 prayer with a subdued voice pleases Him well: He hears | 
‘it deep in His heart, and graciously receives it, even from | 
‘| the stammering lip. 
The prayer of distress with its loud lamentations pierces 
| the clouds and heaps coals of fire on the head of the oppressor. | 
But mightier than all is the tear of the forsaken, whoclings | 
‘firmly to God, and dies. It bursts asunder every door and 
bar, and pressing to the heart of God, calls the glance 


i} of the | 
_All-seeing down to earth. | 


(N. ¥. Christian Messenger. | 
ESS 
' THE GRISLY BEAR. | 
| We take this from a series of papers called “ Rocky Moun- 
|tain Sketches,” in the New Orleans Picayune. We hardly 
peers readers, who remember another of these, 
entitled “ The Wild Horse,” which we gave a few days ago, 
that it is capital : 
We met with few remarkable adventures ourselves, but we 
heard of many “ hair breadth ’ ” whieh will be found 


| 
! 
| 


| 
' 





| thought he was only setting the hair tigger. 


ing upon him. The bear was stunned; one of his fore paws 
ras he fell, and they 
both came to the ground together. The trapper described his 
sensations at this moment as having undergone the most won- 
All fear had vanished, and a savage delight 
seemed to have taken possession of his soul. He felt a con- 
sciousness ef strength equal to that of the enormous brute with 


which he was struggling ; and as the grizzly beast opened its 


huge jaws to fasten his tusks upon him, uttering most appal- 
ling growls, and while be was whaling its strong, sickening 
breath, he plunged the barrel of his rifle down its throat, and 
springing to his feet, endeavored to force the gun completely 
into the animal's stomach. His arm had been dreadfully lace- 
rated, and his deer-shin coatentirely torn from his body by the 
sharp fangs of the bear, which now rose to its feet, and gnp- 
ping the rifle barrel firmly in its teeth, endeavored to wring it 
out of the trapper's grasp. The bear had been stunned and 
hurt, and was now in a high phrenzy of rage. The trapper 
clung for life to his rifle, and the next instant, by a funous 
effort of the enraged beast, he was lifted from ‘is feet and 
dashed to the ground at the distance of some four yards from 
the spot. The fall bereft him of power to move, and here his 
fate would have been sealed forever bot for his companion, 
who, the instant he saw the separation, discharged the other 
rifle, and broke one of the bear's shoulder bones. The shot 
would have been more effectual, but he also having the wrong 
rifle, and not being aware of the mistake, had fired when he 
The bear fell, 
however, still holding the nile fast in its teeth, close to where 
the first trapper was lying, who had barely strength to seize 
the butt a of the rifle once more, set the trigger, and fire the 
contents down the animal's throat. The grizzly bear was then 
soon despatched, and the unfortunate rifle is now to be seen 
in the museurn at Chiluahua, with the heavy barrel bent, and 
the marks of the bear's teeth distinctly visible. 


Booxs.—The only books we really learn from, are those 


| which we are unable to judge of, understand, and crit'cise. 


The author of a book which we can appreciate and criticise, 
is our scholar, not our master. For this reason will the Dible 
always influence the heart and mind of man, for no one 
| will ever be able to stand up and say, I understand it as a 
| whole, and 1 understend all its parts. We generally treat 
books very much as we du new acquaintances. At first we 
are highly pleased if we find in themany agreement with o r 
own previously formed opinions, any friendly” ay proximation 
to any of our cherished thoughts and*feelings; when we got 
| to know them better, the disagreements first come to light, 
and we view them not with partial enthusiasm, but with cool 
attention. 


|| Lord Bute, who figured so rr mg | in the British cal- 


inet affairs during the reign of George II]. had but little elo 
uence. His voice was small and bis delivery slow and sen- 
tentious. Charles Townsend used to compare the effect of 


| his speeches, abounding as they did in long pauses, “to the 


firing of minute guns.’ 


Sir Henry Vane said, and truly, that were a man capable 
to know what this life here is, before he receives it, he would 
searce ever have accepted it at first. 


Mr. Lane, in a note to “The Arabian Nights,” giving a 
account of a feast at Grand Cairo, snys, “ There were also two 
great edifices of sweetmeats, each weighing 17 cwt., and car 
ried thither by porters, on poles.” 














|| full of interest, at least if we may judge by our own warm ex- 
i ing anecdote we had 





Hors.—Hope is the second soul of the afflicted. 
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From the Democratic Review for December. 
NOVEMBER THOUGHTS. 
bY MRS. C. E. DA PONTE. 
More fresh the flowers, more blue the sky, 
Where summer winds perpetual sigh, 
And streams forever run; 
More soft upon the languid rose, 
The dying hue of sunlight glows, 
While every leaf more beauteous seems, 
When crimsoned by the parting beams 
Of day’s declining sun. 


titude on the turf before it. A large basket of grapes rested 
on the ground beside her, and an infant slumbered on her 
knees. Behind her leaned a youth of eighteen or twenty, 
who was twisting a few vine leaves among her dark curls. 
She was raising one band as if to put up those tresses, and 
her eyes were uplifted with an expression of the deepest and 
most overflowing tenderness I ever saw in or out of a picture. 
But the most striking feature of the whole, was the appear- 
ance of the young man, whose features and dress were genu- 
inely and evidently English. I felt that the picture had a 
history. Perhaps the very thing that fixed my attention so 
lovingly upon it, was the conviction that at once entered my 
mind that here were portraits. Sir Philip did not seem par- 
ticularly taken with the object of my admiration. I assured 
him that Lady Borrodaile would be delighted with it; but 
still his eye obstinately wandered toward the battle piece. 
At last he consented to suspend his choice till his lady's opin- 
ion could be taken; and directions were given, that while 
It cometh sighingly along, ‘sold’ should be marked on the three positvely chosen, the 
It mingles with the half-heard song | ‘Italian vintage scene,’ and its gaudy rival should not be dis- 

Of boatmen on the stream ; . | posed of, without due notice being given to me or my friend. 
Or lover who, in murmurs low, I had observed that an elderly man, of very prepossessing 
Sings, too, his hymn where waters flow appearance, had several times lingered near us during our 

In twilight’s mystic beam. rambula‘ion of the rooms, and though there was not the 
east of impertinent curiosity or obtrusiveness in his manner, 
I could not but see thet he was in some way interested in our 
decision. He always kept in the neighborhood of the ‘Ital- | 
ian scene,’ and though as we came near it again and again he | 
withdrew his eyes from us, and seemed totally absorbed in , 
the perusal of a catalogue, I was sure wished to hear what | 
| we snid—sure that our choice was a matter of moment to | 


The wind scarce felt, yet gently heaves 
Before its course the flowret’s leaves: 

Is it not sweeter there— 
Where round the hill, and round the tower, 
And round the lover's secret bower, 

It cometh to the ear? 


Why is it that I cannot stray, 

Where those delicious waters play, 
Through woods that never fade? 

Or watch, come o'er the blooming lea, 

Some lonely bird, who seeks, like me, 
A summer bower of shade? 


Too happy in his eager flight, him. Once, when I was advising that my favorite should be | 


es a 


of wine and water soon restored him so far as to enable him 
to raise his head and thank me for my care. 

“I am better now, I shall be quite able to walk presently,” 
he feebly reiterated; but the attempt was vain, and he sunk 
down again. 

“ Do not try to move yet, sir,” said I, “ you ere much too 
weak to leave your seat at present: rest here awhile, and be- 
lieve me you are most welcome to any little kindness that is 
in my power to show you.” 

He pressed my hand gratefully, and then, leaning his head 
on the sofa, burst into tears, and wept like a child. A few 
words did not suffice to tell his story, but they were enough 
to enlist all my pity on his side, and to make me anxious to do 
him service. He was old and feeble—he lived in a 
street about half a mile off—he was in the extremity of po- 
verty, and had a sick grandchild—he had looked forward to 
the sale of the picture so often named, as his only remaining 
hope of succour. Hitherto he had been disappointed, and on 
returning home that day, had fainted—I strongly suspected 
more from want of sustenance than fatigue. 

All this I gathered in a few minutes, and as soon as he was 
sufficiently recovered, I accompanied him to his lodgings. We 
ascended two or three flights of stairs, each narrower and 
dirtier than the one below it, and there in a garret, I found, 
was the painter’s home. Scraps of canvass, half finished 
drawings, (very inferior, as I saw at a glance, to the pictue 
in the exhibition,) were ecattered about the room. An old tent 
bedstead, entirely despoiled of its hangings, and furnished 
only with a wretched mattrass, stood on one side, anda bun- 
dle of straw, partly covered with a small coarse rug occupied 
acorner. But there was one jewel—one glorious feature in 
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|| that wretched scene, which shed a helo of beauty and ro- 





To reach where bursts the golden light 
Of climes that breathe of spring; 

Where all serenely smiles the vale, 

Untonched by storms of winter's gale, 
Where he unharmed may sing— 

And pour his melody to skies 

Whose summer brightness never dics. 


at any rate purchased, I caught his clear blue eye fixed on 
me with the most intense engerncss; but the moment that 
he perceived that I noticed it, he turned very red, and rolling 
up his catalogue, retreated to the farther end of the room. 
He came near us no more, but we passed him as we were | 
leaving the gallery, and as the door closed, a heavy sigh | 
reached my curs. I was sure it came from the old man be-| 
hind us. 
All day that old man haunted my memory—his tall, slight | 
figure, his thin, grey hair, his thread-bare garments, his one | 
eager lvok of prying interest. I could not account for this 
Tama —~ painter, and strictly speaking, only a per- || unless he were the painter of the picture. If a a bet 
trait painter. It has very seldom been my choice to employ | must be in gueat need ; his pale face, his emaciated form, is 
my pencil on any odd meeting the * Renten face divine,’ shabby habiliments, all gave color _— py “og ed 
to me the most interesting of all «tudies. Landscape and ani- | he were in distress “TL must find this out,” thought 1;_ 
mals I have never painted save as adjuncts to a pr at “my means are bat small, but whether Sir Philip buys his 
figure; and fancy groups [ have never painted, unless all the | picture or not, a brother of the brush must not starve.” | 
faces introduced were portraits. Bat whil»t confining myself | Tho next day, accompanied by Lady Borrodaile, we re-| 
almost to one branch of art, be it known to you, gentle reader, , Visited the gallery. Our fair companion was pleased with the | 
that Lam fully eapable of enjoying and appreciating the tri- | picture, yet she wished the purchase delayed for a day or two. | 
umphs of genius in other paths than mine, and my taste has - T should wish to visit some other exhibition first Philip, 
heen not unfe quently appealed to, w hen my more wealthy | said she, “and see if there be any thing that I like better, for | 
friends have been desirous of enriching their mansions with | you know this last chosen ig pe by to be i I may seem 
pictures. These may seem unimportant matters to descant || very capricious, Mr. Ashley,” she continued, turning to me, || 
upon; but slight circumstances se lead to great results, | “but I Goalie cannot relinquish my womanly privilege of turn- | 
and by their means I oace met with an adventure so full of | ing over a whole warehouse of goods before | buy.” \ 
—seneareda te heen tor ea ee eee ed Reet wo Oe eet 
My friend Sir Philip Borrodaile, shortly after his union || painter. I made some excuse to part with my friends at the || 
with the fair Eleanor Armstrong, called upon me one morn- | door of the gallery, and returned again when they had left ! 
ing, to request that I would accompany him to the ~ street me, for there was a strange restless curiosity awakened in my | 
gallery, to assist him in the selection of two or three pictures | mind about the picture and its master. [ _r from the 
— were wanted to complete the furniture of his splendid | a if a — - —— about <7 I ae uch | 
ining room. | was his name—but the only information | could obtain wns, 
“TL know but little of pictores myself "’ said he, “but Eleanor || chat he had no other picture there—that he was exceedingly 
dotes on them, and [am sure | owe it to the company ef | anxious about the sale of this, and was in the habit of coming | 
= to —— them b Apne bene in ry — i 7 to — if —— en pti Baw gl pd 
o the gallery we proceeded accerdingly, and comme conc my questions, ject o e , 
a search for such stcbends as my friend Seished to purchase. ] seciag me, phe. a hasty glance toward his solitary picture. 
Three were soon fixed upon—my share in the choice being | Alas! it did not yet bear the ticket announcing its sale, and, 
rather a negative thing; for clever os they certainly were, turning away, he sank rather than sat down on one of the | 
they were not quite what [ should have selected, if lee to my || benches, where, resting his elbows on his knees, he buried | 
own judgement. ‘A Scotch terrier,” by one of the first ant |! his face in his hands. I was certain that he had tears of die-| 
mal painters of the day, Sir Philip fell in love with at first " appointment to hide at that momeat. 
sight, because of the resemblance it bore to a favorite dog of | TL left the gallery and proceeded slowly as = strec ts, 
o own, which had died a few weeks before. A party of || my mind full of my poor ay eee — Pies — 
uteh boors’ were purchased, because they were so amusing; | was laboring under some vy distress. a myse 
and a large fruit piece concluded the trio, because, as Sir | that I had not overcome the paltry scruples of caution and 
Philip remarked, ‘nothing could be more suitable for a din- | custom, and at once eddressed him, as one who could nae oo 
ing room.’ But still a fourth was wanting to complete the | thize in his sorrows, and who was ready to afford him what 
required number ; as I saw my friend casting an eye toward | email aid my means would allow. : | 
oe of some nameless battle, simply because it |“ It is not too late, even now,” said I, half aloud, and I be 
accorded in size with those already chosen, I drew him away | gan to retrace my steps. At moment my attention was 
toward a picture which all along had attracted my attention, |! attracted vy a loud cry—I raised my eyes, and saw the people 
and which, whilst it was nearly of the proper dimensions, was || running towards the end of the street, where a crowd had 
far more tasteful in design than the battle aforesaid. collected by the time I reached it. With almost » prophetic 
On examination I found that this work was not particu || knowledge of the truth, I forced my way into the center of 
larly well finished; but I was pleased with the poetical light | the mob, anil there extended on the ground, in a deep swoon, 
and warmth, the freedom of outline, the stamp of natural lay the unfortunate Hamilton. Putting aside the threng as 1 
genius that pervaded it. There could be no question but || best could, and repelling the assiduities of one very busy gen- 
that the artist, whoever he was, had the root of excellence || tleman of doubtful aspect, who was anxious to search the 
stroag within him, though it might lack sufficient cultivation. | pockets of the sufferer, for a card of address, [ directed a 
The subject was an ‘Italian vintage scene,’ us we found by re- || coach to be called, and having placed Mr. Hamilton therein, 
ference to the catalogue; and certainly the painting told its | [ conveyed him to my own residence, which was at no great 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. | 
A BROTHER or THE BRUSH. | 
we ee 

















|“ Why he had been away so long, and 


mance even over that poor chamber, and made it seem a fit 
abode for the very spirit of poetry. This was a young girl of 
| about fifteen years old, who, reclining on a wooden settle near 
ths small window—slept! Yes—amidst all the desolation of 
the scene—amidst the pressure of her sorrows, (for the tears 
might still be traced where they had dried on her cheeks,) 
she slept!—the beautiful image of Christian in the 
| midst of a cold and persecuting world. Her lips were slight- 
|ly parted, and her breathing short and quick; her brow 
was pale and pure as marble, but one little crimson spot on 
each cheek told of *‘ the foe that worked within,” and her 
white, shrunken hand hung powerless by her side, almost 
transparent in its exceeding thinness. But her hair! Never 
have I seen such masses, such wreaths of deep golden hair as 
those which hung, half uncurled, in heavy, damp waves round 
her face and shoulders. The string that should have con- 
fined it had evidently been unfastened as she stirred in her 
slumbers, and all that ocean of hair was falling around her, 
bright, rich, unscathed by the illvess that was evidently con- 
suming her life. I have known one other instance in which 
the hair of a consumptive patient seemed to grow more luxu- 
riantly than in health—probably drawing ita strength from the 
very vitals of the sufferer—and never but one. All this was 
impressed on my mind ina few moments, and Hamilton go- 
ing up to the side of the invalid, she awakened. With a low, 
sweet voice, and somewhat of a foreign accent, she inquired, 
if the picture” 
She paused, for she saw a stranger, and fixed on mea look so 
sweet, so plaintive, that it clung to my mind for days after. 

“You are faint, my Madeline,” said Hamilton, as he as- 
sisted her to rise—“ faint and weak, but God has helped us, 
see here’’—and he showed her a certain coin which I had just 
deposited in bis hand. “ You shall have nourishment—me- 
dicine, dearest—soon, very soon.” 

This was half whispered, as if for ber ear alone, but I 
caught every word. 

“T have not wanted,” enid the poor girl; “I was weak, 
and faint, and sinfully sad an hour ago, but I have slept, and 
angels have come to me with pleasant dreams, and now I am 
quite strong and well.” 

And she smiled such a smile as a ministering spirit might 
wear when assuming the office of a comforter to some sor- 
rowing mortal. Then followed a scene of temporary joy and 
relief, which it gladdened my very soul to witness. Oh, ye 
who have more wealth at your disposal in a single year than 
I ever possessed in my whole life, and who yet are in want of 
an excitement and emotion, seek out the abodes of the sick, 
the poor and the wretched, and see how much happiness to 
others, and, above all, to yourselves, may be purchased for a 
single sovereign ! 

The story of Hamilton's life was now told. He was the 
son of a country artist, a struggling man, who had never risen 
to any eminence in his profession, but who had to 
« fon a living,” as the phrase goes, for himself and his fa- 
mily by portraying the efligies of the boors who surrounded 
him, ph perma copying a picture for the squire, touching 
and remodeling the sign-posts for a dozen miles round. To 
his son he bequeathed little, except a talent for painting, some 
degrees superior to his own, but still not of the kind that is 
likely to bung its possessor much fame or profit. He married 
early, and somewhat im ently, but his wife died a few 
years after their union, leaving him one only child, a son, 
That son was, indeed, a genius. The light which, in des- 
cending, had passed by his ancestors, leaving them but a faint 




















own story without words. A beautiful peasant girl had just | distance. He speedily gave signs of returning animation, and 
reached her cottage door, and was reclining in a languid at-’ when he was established on the sofa in my apartment, e glass 


reflection of its glories, seemed to settle in full and perfect 
lustre on the forehead of George Hamilton. Even in ee’ 
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ehildhood its emanations were apparent in the bold and beau- 
tiful sketches that were the produce of his untaught pencil. 
In iike manner the love and pride of his father’s heart 
concentrated on him. Once he had felt some faint aspiration 
for fame on his own account, but this was all merged in an 
absorbing thirst for the glory of his son. Pooras he was, he 
resolved to submit to every possible sacrifice that might pro- 
mote the cultivation of his child’s talent, and converting his 
little property into money, he departed for Italy, resolved, by 
ptivation, and toil, and self devotion, to procare for the 

those advantages which a residence on the continent alone af- 
fords. One trait of this mighty love and unselfish ambition 
must be told:—He actually bound himself to grind colors, 
and perform the most menial offices for an eminent painter in 
Rome, ia return for lessons bestowed u his gi son. lle 
who so loved his art himself—who b 
attain some excellence in it, gave up all, and became a very 
sommnat Gut te lve of Gok din of Uo nee. 

Years rolled on, and found the father contentedly laboring || 
in the very drudgeries of his profession, and the son still), 
promising to excel in its highest walk. He designed and ex- 
cated several small pictures, which were advantageously dis- 
eee an oe Se oe to see the reward of his self- 

lenying love in the dawning excellence of his son. But 
George Hamilton, unfortunately, was not of a temperament 
to persevere patiently in a course of steady, pains-taking im- || 

rovement. He had submitted to the trammels of a tutor s0 
oag, because mighty and glorious creations were swelling in 
his soul, which he lacked the power of pouring forth on can- 
vass. No sooner did he attain this power to a moderate de- 
gree, than with the self-confidence which is so often the at- 
tendant upon bigh talent, he imagined he had no more to 
learn, oul des genius, rich and vivid as his own, could need 
no farther training. At nineteen be married an orphan Ita- 
lian girl, without any dower but her beauty and her virtues ; 
and dearly as father and son loved her, she could not but be 
@ serious burden on finances so slender as theirs. Another 
year saw a farther addition to their cares, in the shape of a 


little girl, who was named “ Madeline” after her mother. | on muslin or canvass—there was a dull constant aching at her | be 


Young Hamilton continued to paint, bur, alas! not to im- 
prove. The few English at Rome, who had purchased his 
a at first, as an encouragement to rising genius, either 

ft the city, or were attracted to the studio of some new | 
artist. He was naturally of a roving and restless disposition, i 
and he now imagined if he were in England, the land of || 
his birth, he should more than realize his dreame of fame and 
fortune. He left his family in Italy, and came to England, 
where, before he had time to make trial of his success, a vio 
lent fever hurried him to the grave. 

For weeks his relatives remained in ignerance of his death. 
They learned it at last through the medium of an English 
per, which found its way into Mr. Hamilton's om 
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daughter-in-law was near her confinement, and the shock of || this, but for comforts and luxu 
the tidings proved too much for her. She gave birth to a|| obtain for her. 


still-born child, and expired in a few bours afterwards. 


Poor Hamilton was now utterly desolate. The loss of his || were stored the delicacies 


once even hoped to!) such a —- as her's must be if she staid. They left Flo- 
| before them where to choose,” and they naturally chose to go 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Ten years of loving dependence and nearly unruffied bap- 
piness to the one: ten years of smiling but bitter endurance 
to the other, and they were once more nearly destitute. The 
Marchesa died suddenly, and before she had time to make 
permanent provision for her protege. The Marchese bemoan- 
ed her loss for three months, endured the of her de- 
pendants for three months more, and then ht home ano- 
ther bride with a tribe of relations. A few days afterwards 
he placed a small purse cf gold in Hamilton's hand, and po- 
litel intimated that he must seck a residence elsewhere. 
Madeline had permission to remain if she pleased, but she 
felt it was impossible to do so if she were to be separated 
from her father. For the Marchese she had never felt 
any affection. His secund wife was a cruel, proud piece of 
still life, amd Madeline had sense enough to see the misery of 


rence, therefore—like our first parents, ‘‘ the world was all 


to England. They bent their course :o Hamilton's native 
town, for there he trusted he might yet obtain a subsistence | 
by the exercise of his long neglected art. He was doomed to) 
be disappointed. Twenty years had raised his birth place | 
from an insignificant to a wealthy town, the seat of a thriving | 
manufacture. His old connections were dead or dispersed, 
and other painters had arisen, enough not only to fill his place, | 
but to starve in their own. He quitted H in despair, | 
and went to London, for he felt that in that great mart he | 
was most likely to obtain a living by the exercise of some hum- 
ble branch of his calling. Moreover, there Madeline, skilled 
as she was in all pretty works and womanly accomplishments, 
might be able to contribute something towards their support. 
For two years longer they struggled on. Hamilton obtained | 
humble but constant employment as — to a picture | 
dealer, and Madeline, flying to the usual resources of lady-| 
like females in distress, made some little additions to their | 
finances, by the sale of embroidery, &c. But her health be-| 





| and softly drew nearer to listen. Suddenly he » 


rodaile flattered themselves she would recover. But there 
was still the hollow h and the often flushed cheek ; and J, 
who had anxiously w: over a similar case befure, knew 
too well there was nothing to hope. 

It was a lovely day in the early spring—one of the firs 
warm days of the season. The roots of the old trees were 
tufted with primroses, and the river, bankful from recent 
rains, glided brightly and majestically on in pure sunshine— 
the whole face of nature was full of life and gladness. Lady 
Borrodaile and myself had driven down to the villa, as we 
frequently did, — found our gentle patient enjoying the sweet 
spring air and sunshine. She was sitting on a bench on the 
sunny side of the lawn, and her quantities was beside her, 
He was reading to her from a small volume, which, as we 
drew nearer, we found was the New Testament. He paused 
as we approached, but she did not perceive us. “ Read that 
agaio,” said she in her low, sweet voice—“for it does me 
good!"’ We motioned to him not to mention our presence, 
ped—an 
exclamation of terror burst from his lips—Lady Borrodaile 
sprung forward and caught Madeline on her arm just as she 
was sliding from her seat. There was a deadly paleness on 
her brow, but asweetamileon her lip. She closed her eyes— 
her hand fell powerless by her side—she shivered slightly, and 
all was over! ; 

Never, in life or in death, have I looked on any thing so 
lovely as Madeline Hamilton, immediately aftePher spirit hed 


} departed. There was not yet the rigidity and chillness which 


so soon follows in the track of death, and converts the dearest 
and the loveliest to a thing for awe and wonder. Never shall 
I forget the perfect repose the ineffable grace of her attitude 
as she lay for a few minutes on the rustic bench—her small 
white hand drooping by her side—ber lips slightly open— 
her forehead so smooth and still! Long did that form and 
face haunt me with their solemn quiet beauty; and even yet 
they oftentimes arise before me, with a vividness and reality 





gan to fail—she could no longer bend much over her work—| 
there were sickly mists in her eyes when she gazed intensely | 


chest, and frequent stitches in her side—there were faintings | 


that made her suddenly drop her needle, and fall back ex- \ 


hausted. Anon she grew pale, and theze and then came the | 
short gasping cough, and the daily recurring hectic of the | 
cheek, col Gad night perspiration. 
milton doubt with what her constitution was silently | 
wrestling, with the certainty of being finally the conquered? | 
Their main resource, the employment furnished by the picture | 
dealer, was at this time suspended, in consequence of some | 
embarrassment in his affairs, and they were almost pennyless. | 
Hamilton declared that this was the most trying part of his | 


- || life. He had barely the means of procuring bread for their | 


daily sustenance, and Madeline's case called not only for 


How often had the poor painter stood by the shop where 
of daily purchase by the re, and 


ow could Ha- | 


ries which it was impossible to | 





which few memeries possess. : 

Hamilton was a lonely man from that hour. All that could 
done to alleviate his sorrow was done by kind and sympe- 
| thising friends. But it was too late—* his occupetion was 
|gone."” In six months we laid the poor painter by the side 
| of Madeline. 


oo —- ~ +. 


Mr. Macreapy axp tHe ‘Sea Cartaix.’—The devoted 
ness of Mr. Macready to his profession bas often been spoken 
of; and even authors, who are not in the main a very leuda- 
tory race, have often expressed their acknowledgements to 
him for suggestions which could only bave emanated from 
the soundest judgement, assisted by the most vigorous in- 
dustry That intense power of application which, if it be not 
genius iteclf, is an inseparable concomitant of genius, and 
which is, after all, not only the true test of enthusiasm, but 
the only security for excellence in any part, has seldom, if 
ever, been more exemplified than in a teroom anecdote 
connected with the production of Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer's new play. When the Sea Captain was put into Mr. 





son had crushed his pride and hope forever, but the death of || felt the bitterness of his poverty in full, when he thought of | 


his beloved daughter was almost a more distressing stroke. || 


her who had been reared in a palace, and for whom he was 


Macready's hands, preperatory to the green-room reading, 
he immediately set to work with his characteristic ardor, and 


He was left a strangerin a strange land, without resources, and || now unable to procure one morsel of that tempting food, that || Might be said almost literally to have got the whole drama 


with an infant grand-daughter dependent on him for support. 
He gathered together his few remaining effects, and was on 


might have stimulated her sickly appetite! How especially 
the sight of piles of costly fruit ex for sale in windows 


by heart, so perfect was his knowledge of the language, in- 
| cidents and characters. consequence was, that when 


the eve of leaving Italy, determining to make his way, if pos- | or markets, almost drove him mad, when he thought of his | he came to read it, he was pe to act every part as well 


sible, to England, and consigning his little charge to some | inability t@ procure one handful to cool her feverish lips! How | ®* his own, and he gave eac 


and especially that of Sir Man- 


public charity, lay down his lonely head and die. But cir-|| the warm garments and rich furs in the fashionable shops | rice Beevor, with such spirit and effect, that the manager, 


cumstances occurred which changed his plans 


him think of her thin clothing, and the coming on of 


On the very day before that on which he intended to leave || the winter. 


his residence, the carriage of the Marchesa di V broke 
down before his door. Its fair inmate sought refuge beneath || 





One resource was left and only one. Amidst the c 


of their fortune, Hamilton had still preserved a painting by his 


his rouf—was charmed with the beauty of his grandchild— | son—one of his master pieces. It was the “ vintage scene,” 


drew from him the outline of his story—and, with the quick | epoben of in the early part of this narrative, and was 


decision of a rich, young, and self willed woman, determined 
on taking his future fortunes into her own keeping. On the 
day which was to have witnessed the beginning of their pil- 
grimage to England, Hamilton and bis Madeline were rolling 
in the carriage towards her splendid villa near Florence. 
And for ten years Madeline's life was like a dream of fairy 
land. The Marchesa was married to a man of calm, almost 
‘ stern manners, who whilst he allowed his lovely lady to do 
pretty much as she pleased, never troubled himself to make 
any extraordinary manifestations of attachment to’her. She 
was, moreover, childless, and she made this little orphan the 
recipient of the overflowings of her warm and passionate na- 
ture, her liberal gifts, her pent up affections. Strange that 
One 80 affectionate should have been scarcely amiable! She 
loved Maseline because she was beautiful and returned her 
Tove ; and, moreover, early showed herself the of a}! 
brilliancy and diversity of talent most rem le in a child. 
Of Hamilton she soon got tired. He had not depth enough 
or genius er.ough to interest her lorg: she had taken him as 
2 pendant to her “little cherub,” as she called Madeline, and 
s00n — to count him an incumbrance. Not like a happy 
dream did his ten years pass away, but in the endurance of 
slights and neglect that amounted to insult. In Madeline’s 
nce, indeed, open unkindness was forborne, and to her 
never complained—with her he tried to be cheerful and 
mapas, end toe her doar Sesto bers that was to be born», 
for she was the last tie of earth around his heart, and he fel 
he could not voluntarily leave ber. 


| seated beside the suffering Madeline, and with the care of a 


ly dear to the old man, as containing portraits of his son, 
his son’s wife, and their infant danghter. Through the inte | 
rest of an artist with whom he made some slight acquain | 
tance, a place was procured for it in the gallery where I first 
saw it; and day after day did Hamilton attend there in | 
the hore that it might ‘sell. The result has been seen; it 
led to my introdaction to Hamilton, and I trust to much more | 
comfort than the mere price of his picture could have pur- 


When Lady Borrodaile heard this tale of distress, (which 
my readers may be assured reached her only the next day), 
her self-reproach for having unconsciously caused the artist a 
continuance of suspense and anxiety, was beyond all bounds. 
She instantly sent to secure the picture ; and in less thantwo 
hours from her acquaintance with Hamilton's history, she was 


mother and the tenderness of a sister, was inquiring into her | 
wants, and making arrangements for their ample supply. She 
would not allow invalid to remain another night in an un- 
wholesome and comfortless lodging, but removed her to her 
own house, and procured instant medical attendance for her. 
In a fi-w days more she established Madeline at a smail villa 
near Richmond, the pr y of Sir Philip, deeming that 
quietness and fresh air i much for her. Here she vi- 
sited her almost daily; and surrounded by every comfert, 
tended constantly by her grandfather, and watched over by her 
benefactress, the poor patient for a while to revive. 


and the different performers present, including Mr. Stnck- 
land, to whom it was assigned, were astonished at the fidel- 
, ity of the picture. The latter made no secret of his appre- 
| hensions in undertaking the difficult task of following out the 
| masterly delineation of Mr. Macready; and, by the admission 





pecu of all parties, the play was acted, and ably acted, in every 


| individual character, before it was brought forward on the 
istage. We think the anecdote worth repeating, not only as 
a fair tribute to industry and talent of a very bigh order, but 
{as an instance of the other attribute with which they must 
be accompanied, in order to make any thing like a lasting 
impression on the world. 

=—————— 

Crenicat, Axgcpotr.—Old parson W. of Bristol county, 
Mass., related the following anecdote of himself. He wished 
to address every portion of his flock in a manner to impress 
them*most deeply, and accordingly gave notice that he would 
preach separate sermons, to the old, to young men, to the 
young women, and to sinners. At his first sermon his house 
was full—but not one aged nwasthere. Atthe second, 
to young men, every lady a the parish was present, and but 
few of those for w it was intended. At the third, few 
young ladies attended, but the aisles were crouded with young 
men. And, at the fourth, addressed to sinners, not a solitary 
individual was there, except the sexton and the organist.— 
“So,” said the old parson, ‘1 found that every body came to 
church to hear his neighbor scolded, but no one cared to be 
spoken of himself.” 


There are (says a foreign writer) certa od er dnb wa 
which seem peculiarly adapted to the growth of certain cr a- 
tures. The Roman sent to one province for the 
beains of txe peacock, and to another for the tongues of 1.ight- 





She certainly grew stronger, the painter and Ledy Bo, 


ingrles, for their costly repasts. Lybia, in all ages, is the land 
of tze lion; Arebia for the horse. Germany breeds queens. 
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From the New World. 


WRECK OF THE HESPERUS....A Baran. 


RY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


It was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the Skipper had ta’en his little daughtér, 
To bear him company. 
Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom sweet as the hawthorn buds, ; 
That ope in the month of May. 


The Skipper he stood beside the helm, 
With his pipe in his mouth, 

And watch'd how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now South. 


Then up and an old Sailér, 
Had sail'd the Spanish Main, 
slate > ne lm i 
‘or I fear a hurricane. 
Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see' 
The Sk , he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laugh'd he. 
Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the North-east; 
The snow feil hissing in the brine, 
And the billows froth'd like yeast. 
Down came the storm, and smote amain, 
The vessel in its strength ; 
She shudder’d and paus'd, like a frighted steed, 
Then leap'd her cable's length. | 
Come hither! come hither! my little daughtér, 
And de not tremble so; 
For I can weuther the roughest gale, 
That ever wind did blow. 
He wrapp'd her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Aguinst the stinging blast; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast. 
O father! I hear the church-bells ring, 
O say, what may it be? 
’Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ! 
And he steer’d for the open sea. 
O father! I hear the sound of guns, 
O say, what may it be! 
Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea! ° 
O father! I see a gleaming light, 
O say, what may it be! 
But the father answer'd never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 
Lash'd te the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face to the skies, 
The lantern gleam'd through the gleaming snow 
On his fix'd and glassy eyes. 
Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That savéd she might be; 
And she thought of Christ, who still'd the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 
And fast through the midaight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept, 
Toward the reef of Norman's Woe. 
And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf, 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 
The breakers were right beneath hor bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 
Ania w ng billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from ber deck. 
She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Look'd soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 
Her rattling shrouds, all sheath'd in ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho! ho! the breakers roar'd ! 
At day-break, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lash'd close to a drifting mast. 
The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 
Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death like this 
On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 


SELECTED LITERATURE, 
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From Marryatt's Diary—Second Series. 
Business Cuaracter oF THE AMERICANS.—A gentle- 
man narrated to me a singular specimen of the ruling passion 
which be witnessed on an occasion when the rail-cars were 
thrown off the road, and nearly one hundred people killed, 
or injured in a greater or less » Emel 
On the side of the road lay a man with his leg so severely 
fractured, that the bone had been forced through the skin, 
and projected outside his trowsers. Over him hung his wife, 
with the utmost solicitude, the blood running down from a 
severe cut received on her head, and kneeling by his side 
was his sister, who was also much injured. The poor women 
were lamenting over him, and thinking nothing of their own 
hurts; while he, it appears, was also thinking nothing about 
bis injury, “7 only lamenting the delay which woul be oc- 
casioned t. 





“Oh! my dear, dear Isaac, what can be done with your 
leg?" exclaimed the wife in the deepest distress. 

‘* What will become of my leg!" cried the man. “ What's 
to become of my business, I should like to know 1’ 

**Oh! dear brother,” said the other female, “ don’t think 
about your business new ; think of getting cured.” 

“ Think of getting cured—I must think how the bills are to 
be met, and I not there to take them up. They will be pre- 
sented as sure as I lie here.” 

“ Oh! never mind the bills, dear husband—think of your 
precious leg.” 

“Not mind the bills!—but I must mind the bills—my 
credit will be ruined.” 

“Not when they know what has happened, brother.* Oh! 
| dear, dear—that leg, that leg.” 

“ D—n the leg! what's to become of my business?” groaned 
the man, falling on his back from excess of pain. 

Now, this was a specimen of true commercial spirit. If 
—— to the desk, he might have been 
a . 


Laxptorps.—The American innkeeper is still looked upon 
jin the light of your host; he and his wife sit at the head of 
| the table d’héte at meal times; when you arrive he greets 
jyou with a welcome, shaking your hand; if you arrive in 
eompany with those who know him, you are introduced to 
him ; he is considered on a level with you; you meet him in 
the most respectable companies, and it is but justice to say 
that, in most instances, they are a very respectable portion of 
| society. Of course, his authority, like that of the captains of 
| steamboats, is undisputed; indeed, the captains of these 
— may be partly considered as classed under the same 


This is one of the most pleasing features in American so- 
ciety, and I think it is likely to last longer than most others 
in this land of change, because it is upheld by public opinion, 
which is so despotic. The mania for traveling, among the 
people of the United States, renders it most important that 
every thing connected with locomotion should be well ar- 
ranged ; society demunds it, publie opinion enforces it, and, 
therefore, with few exceptions, it is so. The respect shown 
to the master of a hotel induces people of the highest char- 
acter to embark in the profession; the continual.stream of 
travelers which pours through the country gives sufficient 
support, by moderate charges, to abstain from excessive 
charges; the price of every thing is known by all, and no 
more is charged to the President of the United Stetes than 
to other people. Every one knows his expenses; there is no 
surcharge, and fees to waiters are voluntary and rever asked 
| for. At first, T used to examine the bill when presented; but 
| latterly, { looked only at the sum total at the bottom and paid 

it at once, reserving the examination of it for my leisure, and I 
| never in one instance found thet I had been imposed upon. 


Wixes.—The Port in America is seldom good; the climate 
appears notto agree with the wine. The quantity of Cham- 
pagne drunk is enormous, and would absorb all the vintage 
of France, were it not that many hundred thousand bottles 
are consumed more than are imported. 

The small State of New-Jersey has the credit of supplying 
the American Cham , which is said to be concocted out 
of turnip juice, —— with brandy and honey. It is a pleasant 
and harmless drink, a very good imitation, and may be pur- 
chased at six or seven dollars a dozen. I donot know what 
we shall do when America fills up, if the demand for Cham- 

should increase in proportion to the population; we 
better drink all we can now. 

Claret, and the other French wines, do very well in Amer- 
ica, but where the Americans beat us out of the field is in 
their Madeira, which certainly is of a quality which we can- 
not procure in England. This is owing to the extreme heat 
and cold of the climate, which ripens this wine; indeed, I 
may almost say, that I never tasted good Madeira until I ar 
rived in the United States. The price of wines, generally 
speaking, is — high, considering what a trifling duty is paid, 
but the price of good Madeira is surprising. are cer 
tain brands which, if exposed to public auction, will be cer- 
tain to fetch from twelve to twenty, and, I have been told, 
even forty dollars a bottle. 


Sgexvarts.—The spirit of the institutions of the States 
is so opposed to servitude, that it is chiefly from the 
emigrants that the Americans obtain their supply of do- 
mestics ; the men servants in the private houses may be said 
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color. Amongst other points u 


| box was—* I reckon I have been too long in the woods to be 
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jority. If we were to judge of the degrees of enlightenment of 





to be, with few exceptions, either emigrants or free people of 
which the Americans are 
to be pitied, and for which the most perfect of theoretical 
governments could never compensate, is tle misery and an- 
noyance to which they are ex from their domestics.— 
They are absolutely slaves to them, especially in the Western 
free States ; there are no to control them. Atany 
fancied affront they leave the house without a moment's 
, putting on their hats and bonnets, and walking out 
of the street-door, leave their masters and mistresses to get 
on how they enn. I remember when I was staying with a 
gentleman in the West, that, on the first day of arrival, 
apologized to me for not having a man servant, the fellow 
having then been drunk for a week; a woman had been hired 
wae apeaed So day, but most of the labor fell - 
= i Se ee eters hae Grae. 
fellow remained ten days drunk, and then (all his money 
being spent) sent to his master to say that he would come 
back on condition that he would give him a little more liquor. 
To this proposition the gentleman was compelled to assent, 
and the man returned as if he had conferred a favor. The 
next day, at dinner, there being no porter up, the lady said to 
her husband, “ Don’t send —— for it, but go yourself, my 
dear; he isso very cross again that I fear he will leave the 
house.”” A lady of my acquaintance in New-York told her 
coachman she would give him warning; the reply from the 


i 


= 


scare! by an owl.”” Had she noticed this insolence, he would 
probably have got down from the box, and have left her to 
drive her own cattle. The colored servants are, generally 
speaking, the most civil; afterthem the Germans; the Irish 
and English are very bed. At the hotels, &c. you very often 
find Americans in subordinate situations, aad it is remarka- 
ble that when they are so, they are much more civil than the 
imported servants. Few of the American servants, even in 
the large cities, understazd their business, but it must be re- 
membered that few of them have ever learnt it; and, more- 
over, they nre expected to do three times as much as a ser- 
vant would do in an English house. The American houses 
are much too large for the number of servants employed, 
which is another cause for service being so much disliked. 

I have been much amused with the awkwardness and non- 
chalunt manners of the servants in America. Two American 
ladies, who had just returned from Europe, told me, that 
shortly after their arrival at Boston, a young man had been 
sent to them from Vermont to do the of foorman. He 
had been a day or two in the house, when they rang the bell 
and ordered him to bring up two glasses of lemonade. He 
made his a nce with the lemonade, which hed been 
prepared given to him on a tray by a female servant, but 
the ladies, who were sitting one at each end of a sofa and 
conversing, not being ly for it just then, said to him— 
“We'll take it presently, John.” ‘Guess I can wait,” re- 
plied the man, deliberately taking his seat on the sofa between 
them, and placing the tray on his knees. 


Avtuors.—lLhe best specimens of political writing are to 
be found in their political articles, which are, generally 
speaking, clear, argumentative, and well arranged. The 
President's annual message is always masterly in composi- 
tion, although disgraced by its servile adulation of the ma- 


the two countries, America and England, by the President's 
message and the King’s s , we saould be left immeasura- 
bly in the back-ground—the message, generally speaking, be- 
ing a model of composition, while the speech is but too often 
a farrago of bad English. This is very ttrange, as those who 
concoct the speech are of usually much higher classical at- 
tainments than those who write the message. “ * * * 

The Americans are jealous of our literature, as they are, 
indeed, of every thing connected with this — but they 
do themselves injustice in this respect, as I consider that 
have a very fair proportion of good writers. In history, # 
the heavier branches of literature, they have the names 
Sparks, Prescott, Bancret, Schooleraft, Butler, Carey, Pit- 
kin, &c. In general literature, they have Washington Irving, 
Fay, Hall, Willis, Sanderson, Sedgwick, Leslie, Stephens, 
Child and Nesl. In fiction, they ve 7 Paulding, 
Kennedy, Thomas, Ingraham, others. many, not- 
withstanding the musquitoes, have produced some — 
poets: Bryant, Halleck, Sigourney, Drake, &c.; ve 
they not, with a host of polemical writers, Dr. , one 
of their greatest men, and from his moral courage in pointing 
out their errors, the best friend to his country that America 
has ever produced? Indeed, to these names we might fairly 
add their legal writers—Chancellor Kent and Judge Story, 
as well as Webster, Clay, Everett, Cass, and others, who are 
better known from their great political reputations than from 
their writings. Considering that they bave but half our popu- 
lation, and not a quarter of the time to spare that we have in 
this country, the Americans have no want of writers, 
although there are few of them well known to the British 
public. 

Marrisp Lirs.—The ambition we the American is, a. 
circumstances, directed to but one object—that 
cupidly raising himeatt hove ble fellows by the accumulation 
of a fortune; to this one desideratum all his 
are directed, all his ts are bent, and by it all his ideas 
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are engrossed. When I first arrived in America, as I walked 
down Broadway, it a strange to me that there should 
be such a remarkable family likeness among the people.— 
Every man I met seemed to me by his features to be abrother 
or a connection of the last man who had passed me; I could 
not at first comprehend this, but the mystery was soon re- 
vealed. It was that they were all intent and engrossed with | 
the same object; all were, as they passed, calculating and | 
reflecting; this produced a similar contraction of the brow, | 
knitting of the eyebrows, and com ion of the lips—a 
similarity of feeling had produced a similarity of expression, 
from the same muscles being called into action. Even their 
hurried walk assisted the error: it is a saying in the United 
States, ‘that a New-York merchant always walks as if he 
had a good dinner before him, and a bailiff behind him,” and | 
the metaphor is not inapt. 

Now, a man so wholly engrossed in business cannot be a 
very good companion if he were at home; his thoughts would | 
be elsewhere, and therefore perhaps it is better that things | 
should remain as they are. But the great evil arising from’ 
this is, that the children are left wholly to the management 
of their mothers, and the want of paternal control I have | 
already commented upon. The Americans have reason to| 
be proud of their women, for they are really good wives— | 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





them able writers—they consider themselves witty and wise 
—they think deeply; but, generally speaking, they want deli- 
cacy and playfulness. Their clergy are idle, but their ser- 
mons are sensible and judicious—they mix commonly with 
fashionable society in their coffee-houses and assemblies. 

«The tradesmen disdain small profits, and live profusely— 
their workmen are excellent—their ntry are less coarse 
and beiter informed than those of countries—their wo- 
men are all fair and white—they have handsome faces, to 
which nothing seems capable of affording animati get 
a hundred fine women there are ten pretty ones. They are 
remarkably modest and sweetly timid; blush and look 
down if the slightest indelicacy is even hinted at. They are 
tall and slender, but not symmetrical—they take no care of 
their teeth, and old or young cover their faces with patches. 
They are at first cold and reserved, but this wears off—their 














— 
like that every one should have hie turn upon the stage of 
public life—a sameness would tire them. 

“ A taste for sanguinary revolution is predominant tn the 
English—it characterises even their amusements: a bear- 
bait, or a boxing-match in which the combatants knock each 
other to pieces, is a sight to which they flock in crowds, and 
they proportion their plaudits to the extent and severity of 
the wounds the fighters receive, and calculate the amount of 
their gratification by the quantity of blood they see shed. 

‘In their theatres the same disposition manifests itself; 
their tragedies contain neither manners nor cheracters. One 
of their plays may be, perhaps, tho history of thirty or forty 
years—histories more Eialoss than those of our old romance- 
writers; all their heroines go mad, and all their heroes are 
killed. When we add to these painful incideats a funeral 
procession, and a battle, we have arrived at the secret of the 








passions and feelings are strong, but by habit they are idle 
and accustomed to do nothing. 
“* The English possess great virtues and great faults—their |) 
good sense is disfigured by whims and peculiarities, and their || 
imaginations resemble their own coals, which are strong | 
rather than bright; they speak little, but all they say is fw// | 
of sentiment. Their characters exbibit a curiots mixture of | 
carelessness and good sense—in good, as in ill, they always 





much too good for them; I have no hesitation in asserting | run into extremes. | 


this, and should there be any unfortunate difference between | 
married couple in A:menica, all the lady has to say is, | 
: fact is, sir, I'm much too good for you, and Captain | 


“ Every Englishman, who ch to be religious, has a | 
religion of his own—many of them none. Avarice is not an | 
English vice—their eating and drinking and their women cost |) 





Marryatt says so.” (I flatter myself there's a little mischief } them much. They prefer Comus to Cupid. They have a || 
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in that last sentence.) = 
From the Democratic Review for Dee. | 
SONGS OF THE PASSIONS. 
1 SHALL NOT SEE THY FACE AGAIN. | 
I shall not see thy face again, 
But sleep shall bring thy form, 
In all thy radiant beauty, back, 
With all thy spirit warm ; 
And from the fountain of my theughts, 
So shall thine image rise, 
That not e’en absence shali avail 
To tear thee from mine eyes. 


I shall not hear the music 
Of thy voice, when it may be 
That the roses of thy lips pour out 
Their perfumed melody ; ; 
But the secret spirit of my beart 
Shall tell me thou art near, i 
When the zephyr’s breath is murmuring 
To the blossoms of the year! | 


T shall not soon forget thee— 
For the places where we met 
Bear the shadow of thy loveliness, 
And whisper of thee yet; H 
And the light of spring and summer skies— 
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The heavens—the earth—the sea— |! and attractions. : 
be yb aap ae dq or —? will | “Tho Englishman seldom takes any trouble in his love af- | 
oce ought of the: fairse—dark men are preferred by the women to fair once ;— 


NAY, TELL ME NOT THAT HE JS MAD. 
Nay, tell me not that he is mad, 


Who drains the poisoned bow!, 


‘ 
' 


And revels in the frantic joy 


That steals away the soul; |, the objects of them. Both men and women kill themselves 


For I a deeper poison drink, 
Whene’er I meet thine eye, 


And feel that though ‘tis death to look, 


one || to talk about nothing. 
Tis eee than death to @y! i “ In England the law is administered so strictly by ‘the let- | 
Thou art a vision of my night— | ter,’ that a man having married three wives, pleaded that he | 


A mystery—a gleam | 
Of soine far brighter world, revealed ! 
: In thee, as in a dream; 

pant for thee! my spirit longs 

As morning for the Night, | 
As doth the thirsty summer day | 

To drick the dews of night. 


THE BEAUTY IN THY FORM THAT DWELLS. 
The beauty in thy form that dwells. 
And in thy gentle face, 
Too human for the skies, too pure 
For any meaner place. 
If words would speak its subtle flame, 
2 The unuttered accents die; 
or earth no language hath to speak 
Thy beauty, but a sigh ! il 





ExGLAND A BUSDRED rears s00.—It is curious at the 
present time, when the communication between London and 
Paris is as intimate as that between the sister towns of the 
same Province, to read a Frenchman's description of the 
state of society across the Channel as it presented itself to a 
foreigner a hundred years since. 


“ The English,” says M. M ri bor a 
highly successful in uaa Mea J wa Dae es 





|, kill the first man they meet in the streets, and they kil ac- \ 


|| but when they du fall in love, it is a very serious matter, and | 


|| remediable—of this there are many examples. 
|| “ The English are taciturn in society from an unwillingness 





character for inconstancy—unequal marriages are common | 
jamongst them. There are mang rich girls, who, when they 

| come into possession of their property, make a vow to marry 

j the first man they mect in the streets; and they marry ac- 
cordingly. 

| ‘* They combine in themselves a variety of national attri- | 
,butes. They drink like Saxons, and bunt like Danes. Their | 
‘trickery and bad faith they derive from the Normans. From 
| the Romans they inherit their love of sanguinary exhibitions 
‘and a contempt for death. They are at once eminently char 
itable and exceedingly inhuman. As they fly to extremes in 


| all things else, so at times they hate foreigners too much, and | 


at others admire them excessively, with no better reason. —| 
| ‘Wine, women and geming constitute their pleasures.— | 
Wine they love, and women—but net such women as are | 
_ worthiest to be beloved. They consider the power of diink- 
ing to excess a great merit, inasmuch as it enables them to | 
continue their excesses the longer; and when they have car- 
ried those excesses to their full extent, they sally forth with 
,a determination (equal to that of the rich girls to marry) to } 


| cordingly. | 
**The English women are remarkably susceptible—they | 
make no disguise of their affections, and are capable of mak- | 
ing great sacrifices for a lover. Their sweetness of manner | 
| is rarely unalloyed by finesse or coquetry—they are natural 
‘in conversation, and arenot spoiled by the flattery of the men, 
| who are not addicted toany idolatrous worship of their charms 


sed, madaess and suicide are the result. i 
“ English women are totally indifferent to the infidelities of | 
their husbands, and make no difficulties in associating with | 


, upon the slightest provoeation, caused by evils which are ir- | 


had not violated the statute, which provided that he should | 
not marry tixp, and it became necessary to pass a new act of 
parliament to remedy this defect. + . . * e! 

“The torture for the purpose of extorting confession is | 
abolished in England, it being held there a barbarous inven- 
tion to sacrifice innecent persons of weak constitution, ia or- 
der to save culprits of superior bodily strength. 

“* The inhabitants of London are not much aceustomed to 


construction of English tragedies, which are praised and ap- 
plauded to the very echo. 

** English comedies are more endurable—they are enlivened 
by a great variety of character, but debased by gross expres- 
sions and vulgar jokes, which delight the mob. 

“* The English pass their lives in their coffee houses; these 
abound in all varieties of ranks and conditions—there the 
newspapers circulate the last absurdities which have enlivened 
society. Nothing escapes the journalists, and the follies of 
the town, the day after their occurrence, are exposed to pub- 
lic laughter; while Reason revenged, delights in finding the 
fools of the beau monde unmasked, and haaded over to the 
‘tender mercies’ of the sensible portion of the community. 

NEW-ENGLAND. 
New-England ! dear New-England! 
My birth place proud and free ; 
A traitor’s curse be on my head, 
When IT am false to thee! 
While rolls the bright Connecticut, 
In silver to the sea— 
While old Wachusett rears its head, 
I will remember thee ! 
By every recollection dear, 
By friendship’s hallowed tie, 
By scenes engraven on the heart, 
By love that cannot die ; 
And by the sweet, the farewell kiss 
Of dearest Rosalie, 
New-England—dear New-England ! 
1 will remember thee! 
I may not climb thy misty hills, 
At purple eve or morn, 
Nor bind among thy laughing girls, 
The yellow sheaves of corn. 
I may not tread the crags that bear 
The thunder of the sea, 
But by the bright autumnal sky, 
I will remember thee ! 
Though in the far and sunny south, 
The eyes of love may shine, 
And music at the revel charm, 
And beauty pour the wine, 
I will not listen to the harp, 
Nor join the revelry, 
But in the fountain plunge my cup, 
And drink a health to thee! 
And when from weary wanderings, 
At length I hasten back, 
Now blithely will I tread ognin, 
The old familiar track ; 
And if my Rosalie be true, 
(And false she eannot be,) 
New-Englatd! in thy mountain streams, 
I ‘ii drink again to thee ! 
— = _- _—— 

Apricr to Travetters.—In the Harleian Voyages ore 
the following instructions to travellers in Turkey:—“If 
they be set upon by thieves, they may defend themselves, if 
strong enough; but if they be polling officers, they must not 
be contradicted. But neither in their cities, nor in their tra- 





the light of the sun. “A Spanish Embassador at the court of 
St. James's, during the reign of Queen Anne, in sending off a 
courier to Madrid, charged him specially to present his com- 
pliments to ‘the orb of day.’ ‘It is six months,’ added his 
excellency, ‘ since I have got sight of him.’ 

“The English have entirely banished from their conversa- 
tion all protracted compliments in which the heart has no 
share—in fact they have abolished all those civilities of man- 
ner which are so customary in France; misanthropy is the 
predominant natural character. The plain-spoken sincerity 
of the English knows no bounds, they abuse and defame each 
other without the least ceremony, and ridicule the follies of 
the greatest and gravest without the slightest reserve—no 
one is exempt from public censure. 

_ “The People, as they are called, are guilty of the greatest 
imaginable i istencies i the most violent and 
contending influences, they will cheer a man to the very echo 

ffold. 


in the , whom 
They morning, ne pee te cat we chen | te 





acting upon 





vels, may they strike again, though pa be abused and beaten 
by any man, except they be thieves robbers, for if they do 
they shall cither be put to death, or have their hand cut off. 
Neither if 2 man receive a box on the ear at any of their hands, 
must he give one bad word, or look frowning him that 
smote him § for then he will strike him again, al any, ‘What, 
Giaour, dost thou curse me, and wish the devil had me?’ But 
he must kiss his beard or the skirt of his garment, and smile 
upen him, and then he will let him pass.""—This pleasant ad- 
vice was given in the year 1600. 
= = - | 
Taste ron Reapixo.—If I were to pray for a taste which 
should stand me in stead under every variety of circumsten 
ces, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life, and a shield against its ills, however things might 
‘© amiss, and the world frown against me, it would be a taste 
for reading.—{ Sir J. Herschell. 





Dirriccitizs.—The greatest difficulties are always found 
where we are not looking for them. 
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| 


The General Post Ofice.—We freely confess our disap- 
pointment in view of the silence of the President's Message 
and the indifference of the Postmaster General's Report in 
relation tothe momentous and beneficent Reform of our Mail 
system, earnestly discussed and desired throughout the Union. 
The President may be excused in consideration of the number 
and magnitude of the topics demanding his attention; but 





still a brief and even non-committal paragraph, noticing the || Mail as one of the principal and legitimate sources of their || and the President declared bim out of order. 


fact that a Reduction of the Rates of Postage is agitated and | 
domanded, and commending the subject to the consideration | 
of Congress, would have been gratefully received by the || 
friends of the measure. It would have secured the project || 
an immediate, original reference to the Post Office Commit- || 
tee, and a Report from that Committee. This we should || 
consider a great step toward its adoption. i 

But, from the Postmaster General we expected and felt | 
entitled to much more than this. We looked for a thorough | 
presentation and discussion of the great Reform proposed, in | 
a spirit of earnest deference to the popular interests and 
wishes, if not of hearty approval and codperation. Instead | 
of this, we are turned off with a closing paragraph, indiffer- 
ent in its spirit, superficial in its treatment of the subject, and 
looking very much like an attempt to give that subject the | 
goby. Mr. Kendall professes nothing, suggests nothing; but | 
informs the Vresident and Congress that he has despatched | 
a special agent to Europe to obtain information with regard 


to Mail service generally. This ls doubtless very convenient | 
and comfortable to the agent, bat it is, in our judgement, very 


—————_ —_—_——_—  — —_—_—_—_—_——— 
pensation, and, if that is not accepted, carry the Mail in || prescribed manner to nominate on its part a United States 
some other manner, keeping the offer stil! before the public ' Senator. In the Senate (as in the other branc! )the roll was 
It will very rarely remain long unaccepted. calied over, and each Member, as his name was called, pro- 

The case is somewhat different in regard to Railroads. A | nounced the name of his candidate. The last on the list was 
company of individuals have constructed a Railroad on the | Mr. Samuel Young, who had previously indicated a wish to 
line of a great Mail-route—say, for a distance of five hundred | speak on the subject, but was prevented by the celerity with 
miles—and can easily transport the Mails the whole distance | which the President announced the order of business and di- 
in two days, where five were formerly required. They carry! rected the Clerk to proceed with it. When bis name was 


it perfectly guarded from eccident, robbery, wear, wet, and 
all the mischances to which it was formerly exposed. They | 
have counted on a liberal compensation for transporting the 


income. They doubtless often calculate too much on this, | 
and demand exorbitant sums. The remedy for this is to re- 
vert to the old methods of transportation until terms can be | 
mutually agreed on. The Department has all the resources | 


beside the Railroad that it had before that Road was eca- | 


called, Col. Young rose, and declared his intention to come 
ment on the character of the individua] about to be made Sen- 
ator. He was proceeding, when a Member called to order, 
Mr. Young ap- 
pealed. The Chair refused to entertain the appeal, on the 
ground that the Senate, acting under a statute which pre- 
scribed an Election at a designated time, was not a Parlia 
mentary body, nor governed by Parliamentary rules. If this 
a; peal were entertained, it was clearly debatable, and might 


structed. If the parties cannot agree to come or keep to- | be discussed indefinitely, thus obstructing if not defeating the 


gether, let them separate or keep apart. But one has no) 


| more reason to fly into a passion on account of their disagree- | 


ment than the other, and charges of extortion are as easily 
resisted ns made. Yet such controversies are apt to blind 
the eyes of those engaged in them; and, when the Postmas- 
ter Genera! brondly asserts thet the Mails ought to be trans- 


|| ported cheaper by Railroads than otherwise, because passen- 


gers and freight are, we think he errs widely. If the analogy 
be a good one, we do not see why he ought not to transport. 
a ton of letters from New-York to New-Orleans at the usual 
charge for transporting a ton of merchandise—which is clearly 
out of the question. 

We suspect Mr. Kendall made a mistake in inducing Con- 
gress to tie his hands in regard to compensation—restricting 





little to the purpose. We insist that, for practical uses, all | 
needful information might have been obtained without dis-| 
patching this agent to Europe, and ut « hundredth part of | 
the expense. There are books and documents at this moment 

in the country which would answer every purpose. | 


What facts does the Postmaster General hope to elicit by t ae 
|| restraining law. 


this mission? Does he seek to ascertain whether the num- 


ber of letters transmitted by Mail wili be greatly increased | 
by a reduction (say one-half) of the Rates of Postage ? That | 


him to $300 per mile for transporting on Railroads two Mails. 
daily throughout a year—in other words, $300 for 730 miles 
of Mail transportation. It may be enough in most cases ;— 
but the rule takes no cognizance of the weight to be trans- 
ported, or the hours of such transportation. We think Mr. 
K. is a fair band at a bargain, and may be trusted without a 


Editorial Correspondence. 
Avaary, Tuesday, Jan. 14. 


& can be ascertained from the returns of the British Post Of- | The Session of the Legislature thus far has been princi- one, Mr. Furman, was absent. 


fice, which our Embassador will readily and promptly trans- || pally engrossed by the passage through their several stages 
mit to Mr. Kendall, if he desire them. Yet the full increase i in either branch of two acts—one appointing Thurlow Weed, 


must be a work of time; and if we wait till the entire effects | 
of the recent Reduction of Postage inGreat Britain are real- 
ized, we must wait many years. We would rather not. 


Again: docs Mr. Kendall wish to await the report of his | ator.’ 


special agent in Europe to learn whether the reform of our 
present profligate and iniquitous Franking System, by re- 
stricting all franks to documents strict!y official, or within 
the intent and meaning of the privilege when granted, would | 


(Editor of the Evening Journal,) Printer to the Siate, in 
place of Edwin Croswell, Editor of the Argus; the other 


| ‘An Act to Provide for the Election of a United States Sen- 


Each was introduced at the earlicst reasonable mo- 
ment—the former in the Assembly, the latter in the Senate— 


|and pressed with unflinching energy; each was opposed by 


the minority in either House with unyielding pertinacity and 
spirit, and its passage obstructed to the jatest possible mo- 


vastly reduce the amount of unproductive Mail transporta-| ment. To this end, long and short, prosy and pithy, cutting 


tion, and thence of itself justify a decided reductivn of the 
present Rates of Postage? Assuredly, if he necds informa- 
tion on this point, he must stand nearly alone among those | 
who are tolerably acquainted with the statistics of our Post 
Office and the average contents of our Mails. 


and clever, facetious and acrimonious speeches were made in 
the Sennte by Messrs. Young, D. S. Dickinson, Edwards, 
Paige and Hunter; and in the Assembly by Messrs. Roose- 
velt, Farrington, L. S. Chatfield, and others. 


They were 


|| occasionally answered by Messrs. Root, Sibley, (M.H.) May- 


Enough on this bead. We still hope, though now fuintly, ! wood, Living ston and Nicholas in the Senate, and by Messrs. 


that this subject will be earnestly considered by Congress 
during this session. 

There is a subject discussed in the Postmaster General's | 
Ieport of much intrinsic difficulty,—that of controversies be- | 


| Lawrence, Wheazon, Taylor, and Sibley (Derick) in the 
If so, the result can hardly be doubtful. || House ; but as it was the cue of the majority to act rather 


than talk, the epeaking was mainly on the side of the former. 
Usually, the latter would sit listening as long as their oppo- 


tween his Department and sundry Railroad and Steamboat || "nts chose to talk, but would resist every motion to adjourn 
Companies. There ean be no doubt that these Companies, | without taking the main question, so as to pass whichever’ 
relyng on their advantages, often demand an exorbitant com- || bill was before them one stage. The Previous Question was 


pensition for carrying the Mail—a demand which the Post- ij 


master General is bound to resist by every fair mears in his | 
power. But, in the case of steamboats, we must doubt the 
propriety of any action by Congress which shall authorize 
the Postmaster General to establish lines of passenger and 
general freight-boats, with the Public Money, to run down 
any lines which he may deem exorbitant in their demands. — 
This power would be despotic in its influence over the pro- 
perty and business of citizens. It would enable an unprinci- 
pled Postmaster General wantonly and ruinously to war upon 
my Steamboat proprietor or proprietors who may hereafter 
imur his displeasure. We feel sure that Congress will grant 
nosuch power. The only safe course is to offer a fair com- , 





| never called; but, once in Committee of the Whole, the C'om- 
mittee would not rise without reporting the bill, though the 


| debate were protracted to a late hour, as it generally was—in | 


| one instance from 11 nearly to 8 o'clock. In Senate (where | 
a majority vote can suspend the Rules) the Senator bill was | 


by such: suspension pushed forward one day, and thus passed 
before the other; viz: on Saturdey last; while the State 
Printer bill received its third reading in the Senate on Mon- 


election required by law. The codrdinate body might thus 
be kept awaiting the action of the Senate. Messrs. Young, 
D. S. Dickinson, Paige, Edwards, and Hunter, successively 
disputed the correctness of the President's decision, but were 
not permitted to proceed at length, being pronounced out of 
order. Mr. Young, being several times called, refused to 
nominate. The Clerk then declared the result, as follows: 


For Natuasrer P. TALLMADGE... 1.0005 000-19. 
“ §S. Beardsley, 2. Nine others, 9: total.... 11. 


So Natnaxier P. Tattmapce was declared duly nomi. 
nated for U. S. Senator on the part of the Senate. 

In the Assembly, no difficulty occurred, nor was any at- 
tempt made to debate the matter. The hour having ar- 
rived, the Speaker announced the fact and the duty to be 
performed, and the Nomination proceeded smoothly. The 
result was— 


For Natnaniet P. TALUMAnGE .....00.+++-69. 
S. Young, 14. John A. Dix, 4. H. Denio, 
4. C.C.Cambreleng, 4. FE. B. Morehouse, 
3. James Powers, 2. W. L. Marcy, 2. 
R. Day,2. Twenty-three others (Adm.) 1 
each: total Adm, vote.....- Prrererer rr 58. 

H. W. Taylor, of Ontario, (Whig) voted for Francis Gran- 
ger. 

Every Whiz in the Senate voted for Mr. Tallmadge—but 
Every Whig in the House 
voted for Mr. ‘T. except Mr. Taylor, aforesaid. Every Mem- 
ber elect to the House was present and voted. 

The two Houses immediately met in the Assembly Cham- 
ber to compare nominations, which being found to agree, 
Natuasiet P, Tatymance was declared duly elected aSen- 
ator of the United State for a term of six years from the 4th 


of March ijast. om 
Wednesday, Jan. 15. 


A very animated debate of three hours was had in the 
Senate to-day, nominally on a proposition to amend the min- 
utes of yesterday, but substantially in alternate condemnation 
and defence of the President's course, in prohibiting, during 
the pendency of the Eleczion of U. S. Senator, any debate, 
and refusing to entertain an appeal from his deeision. This 
course waa condemned by Messrs. Young, D. S. Dickinson, 
Paige, Edwards and Hunter as tyrannical, and sustained 
by Messrs. Moseley, Maynard, Root, Sibley and Tallmadge, 
as just and necessary. Very litle new and important 
was elicited on the subject, in addition to what was ad- 
duced yesterday, except the quotation by the President from 
Harsand’s Parliamentary Reports of a rule prescribing that, 
while the House is in the act of dividing on a question (vot- 
ing) no debate is allowable, and no appeal can be taken from 
the Chair to the House. The President adduced this in ad- 
dition to the consideration already presented by him, grow- 
ing out of the mandatory effect of the statute prescribing the 
time and manser of an Election of Senator.—Finally, the 
journal was amended so as to give universal satisfaction, but 
the day was nearly consumed in the process. Nothing of in- 
terest transpired in the Assembly. The amendment of its 
rules was the theme. 

The correspondence between the Governor of this State and 


day. Both were signed by the Governor on that day; where- } the Lieut. Governor of Virginia, in relation to the case of cer- 


by Thurlow Weed was constituted State Printer, and this day | 
(the next after its passage) was designated for the Election | 
of U. S. Senator. 





train citizens of this State claimed as fugitives from justice in 
Virginia, appears in to-day’s ‘ Evening Journel,’ of which it 
| fills six columns, The ‘fugitives’ in question appear to have 


At 12 o'clock, accordingly, each House proceeded in the |, aided a slave to escape from his master, a Virginian, but where 
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the offence was committed does not clearly appear. On this I XXV¥Eth CONGRESS. 

state of facts, the Lieut. Governor of Virginia claims their H IN SENATE...... Wednesday, Jan. 8. 
surrender to the authorities of that State, which is refused by || Mr. Allen presented a petition of citizens of Ohio, asking 
Governor Seward on the ground that they have committed no ) for a reduction of Postage, so that the maximum on letters 
crime recognized by the laws of this State.—This is a subject should be 10 cents. The Vice President also presented a 
of much difficulty. G. || memorial in relation to the Missouri and Iowa Boundary line , 
| asking Congress to adopt measures preventive of future diffi | 
| culties between that State and Territory. Mr. Wall, from 








Massacnusetts.—The question ‘of who is Governor of 
Massachusetts, is at length determined. The joint special =e . bers d 
: ; ed on the bill in relation to 
: : the the the Judiciary Committee, report 
a tn —_ aeeinenianmianiaeain jeops right, that they neither recommended nur approved of | 
Si 1 ii The bill asking an appropriation of $50,000 
f votes le ] t ned, .oeeveeees 102,066 |! "8 passage. € pprop : is 
ee See nme wees 51,034 | for removing the Red River Raft was read a third time, and; 
For Marcus Morton,..e.seesceecceceesseeecseee 51,034 || after some debate, peased. 
*« Edward Everett,.o+esece+cooeeeeeee50,725 | On Thursday, in the Sexare, nothing of importance was 
Scatterin 307— 51,032 | 
—— te majerity over all, Two! . i transacted. Inthe Hovsz, Mr. Lawrence, of Mass., pre- 
There was no choice of Lieutenant Governor : consequently | sented e memorial from —— mca a in Can- 
he will be elected by the Legislature. | ton, asking for a sufficient nava orce to protect ir persons | 
A minority of the Committee have also submitted a counter H and property: Referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
report disagreeing with that of the majority. They contend | Mr. Botts, of Va., spoke at considerable length on the sub 
that the number of votes legally returned was below that \Ject of the New-Jersey contested election generally. He was 
above stated. This nev-concurrence was based ou the fact followed by Mr. Randolph, of N. J , who went into the mat: | 





22 ——— EE —_—_———————————————————E 
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speech, defended the’ measure, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Preston adversely to it, The bill was referred back to the 
Committee for amendment. 

In the Hovse, the whele testimony of the New-Jersey con- 
tested election was referred to the Cummittee on Elections, 
in conformity with Mr. Campbell's resolutions, by a vote of 
118to77. After which a resolution was presented by Mr. 


|| Lincoln of Mass., praying for the abolition of Slavery in the 


District of Columbia. The question of its reception afier 
some debate was laid on the table. Adjourned. 

In Senate on Tuesday, the Independent Treasury bi) was 
the prominent subject under debate. In the House the Hon. 
Osmyn Baker, of Muss. appeared and took his seat. The 
report of the select Committee on the Rules of the House 
came under cousideration. It recommends some alterations 
in regard to the time of speaking by the members. The de- 
bate on this continued until adjournment. 

On Wednesday, the debate on the Treasury Bill was con: 
| tinued, and the Senate decided to pay the Treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Mint $2500 per annum, and of the Branch Mint 
at New-Orleans $3000. The Senate then went into Execu- 





that the vores from the town of Westfield were attested by *et at great length, quoting documents and calling for the 
the Town Clerk after the returns were sealed—contrary to reading of affidavits, when the House adjourned. : 
the requirements of the law. | On Friday, the Sesate was occupied in a discussion of the 
The two Houses met in Convention on the 10th to fill the Missouri Boundary question. After which among other res- 
twelve vacancies in the Senate. The result was the election | olutions which were adopted, was one instructing the Ju- 
of seven Opp. and five Adm. Senators. The Boston Post jdiciary Committee to inquire into the expediency of abolish- , 
classes the forty members of that body: 22 Whigs and 18 ing imprisonment in all cases by virtue of mesne process ir 
Opp. Allthe members of the House are not yet in their | suing out of the Court of the United States; and another, | 
seits. There is, however, an Opposition majority, which | having for its object the removal of certain obstructions in) 





tive session. In the House, Mr. Coles of Va. proposed that 
| a rule be made to the end that all memorials relating to Sia- 

very be laid on the table without debate. After a long de- 
| fence of this proposition, he moved the previous question, 
which created great excitement in the House. Messrs, 
Granger and Monree of N. Y. attempted to speak, but were 
| decided to be out of order. Several propositions in regard 
| to points of order were then submitted, and occupied the 
House until the mail left. 


will ensure the election of a Whig Lieut. Governor, even if , the navigation between this city and Perth Amboy. The bill 


the minority report should be over-ruled, as will probably be | 
the case. We subjoin a table of votes by Counties, as. 
reported by the Committee, compared with the vote of last | 
year: 1839. 1838. 
Counties. Morton. Everett. Scattering. Morton. Everett. 
Suffolk. ..++00+.3873 5036 26..00-3095 5286 
Essex .....02..9980 6795 94.200+5092 6324 
Middlesex.... ..8244 6459 33.266+-6715 7044, 
Worcester.... «+7647 8210 29.++--6020 8727 | 
Hampden ......3330 2622 9.0000e2621 2530 | 
Hampshire .... «2042 2756 6.600001438 3083 
Franklin ...++ «2297 2279 6..0++e1891 2372 | 
Berkshire ......3353 3176 5.008971 3089 
Norfolk .....2+.4241 3670 =—-- 22. eee 3238 020 3519 
Bristul.....0+--4298 3298 46 ee0eee3418 3097) 
Plymouth .....-3908 3988 25.2e0ee3302 3604 
Barnstable ..... 1266 1684 0..ce0-1332 1685 
Dukes .....00-. 291 200 4.ceoe. 193 232 
Nantucket....++ 265 520 Zecccce 207 466 | 


Total....-51,034 50,725 307.....41,533 51.558 | 





Penssytvania.—The Legislature assembled on Monday, | 
6th inst. Hon. W. T. Rogers, of Bucks county, was elected | 


for the armed occupation of Florida, next came up, and was I Vinoista.—The contested election for Marshall County, 
opposed by Mr. Strange of N.C. Mr. Tappan of O. moved | after several days’ discussion, has finally been settled in the 
an amendment that the bill should not take effect until 1842: | ower House. E. H. Caldwell, Whig, the contestant, was 


| which was, on motion ef Mr. Wall, ordered to lie on the | allowed the seat occupied by John Scott, Adm., by a vote of 


table for one day. After an Executive session the Senate | 72 Ayes to 51 Noes. 

adjourned. | The Whig Members of the Legislature held a Convention 
In the Hovsz, Mr. Randolph concluded his speech, in jon the evening of the 8th inst. to respond to the Harrisburg 

which ke vindicated the course of the Governor and Council | nomination. Mr. Gilmer, Speaker of the House, occupied 

of N. J. and advocated the right of his colleagues to their | the Chair. They appointed State Convention to be held 

seats. He was followed by Mr. Clifford, of Me., who inti- 0 the 24h of February. ; 

mated that he should read a paper containing at length the || 4 motion was made in the Senate on the 10th to take up 

reasons which actuated the Clerk in the course he had pur- || the resolution Gring om the 23d inst. for the election of U. 8. 

sued in refusing to call the names of the N. J. members. || 5°?*°F and negatived. 

The reading of this document being ol:jected to, the question i The fice of Govenner for the nent three _— efter the 

was ordered and decided: Yeas 110; Nays 68. The paper | 3!* of March, ie to be filled et the present session of the 

was then read by the Clerk When he had commenced an || Legislature. Dr. Brockenbrough, of the Bank of Virginia, 

‘ me Oe . | Judge Nicholas, Col. Watkins, and Gen. T. H. Bayly of Ac- 

appendix containing precedents justifying his refusal, a motion | rf : 3 

to adjourn was made and carried: Yeas 92; Nays 49. || comac, are spoken of as Administration candidates. On the 

| Opposition we see the names suggested of James Barbour, 





Speaker of the Senate by a vote of 16 to 9 over Hon. C. B. |collision took place between Mr. Botts, of Va., and Mr. | 


Penrose, the late Whig Speaker. William Hopkins, Adm., Smith of Me., in relation to some imputation which the for- | 


was chosen Speaker of the House by a vote of 59 to 15. ™*T conceived had been cast upon him. The matter was! 
The Message of Gov. Porter is rather Conservative in its however, dropped by the assurance of Mr. Smith that he had 
tone. A bill was introduced in the Senate last week to re- intended no personal application of the remarks to which Mr. | 
peal the charter of the U. S. Bank, allowing ono year for the | Botts took exception. An attempt at facetiousness was now 
institution to wind up its affairs. In the House a Committee |™de by Mr. Duncan of Ohio. He asked Mr. Clifford, who! 
were appointed to bring ina similar bill. The Bank has for-| WS entitled to the floor, to give way while he introduced a 
feited its charter by remaining in a state of suspension longer ™¢trical version of a part of Mr. C's. speech delivered on, 
than three months. ; I the previous day. Several members called out, sotlo voce, 
On Tuesday last the Legislature went into joint ballot for | for him to sing the poetry. The Speaker refused him per- 
the election of U. S. Senator. The vote was as follows: | Mission to proceed, as out of order. The Clerk then fin- 
For Daniel Sturgeon, Adm......+0+e0se0+ 000-87 || ished the voluminous exposition of his reasons in the refusal 
“ Charles Ogle, Opp. ..+++ sees cece ceeecee+ 26 i to call the N. J. members. . Mr. Clifford then resumed his 
“ Richard Biddle, “ ..+..++. +++. soso cones 17 | speech in favor of the Adm. claimants of the N. J. Seats, and 
Messrs. Ogle end Biddle are Representatives in Congress | continued at great length thereon. He was followed, in 
at the present time. |oppesition, by Mr. Cooper of Pa., who had spoken but a 
Manytaxp.—This State is indebted to the amount of | short time when a successful motion was madeto adjourn. 
fifteen millions, chiefly for works of Internal Improvement. | On Monday, in the Szsatx, the Hon. Hvow L. Wuirs, , 
The interest on this falls rather onerously upon the State, in of Tenn., resigned his seat. His reasons were assigned ina! 














consequence of the unproductiveness of those works which 
are incomplete. Gov. Grason, in bis message recommends | 
to the Legislature, in order to relieve existing embarrass. | 
ments, to arrest the farther issue and typotheeation of the | 
State Stock ; to reduce the public expenditures by a rigid | 
system of economy ; and to increase the revenue by a mod- 
erate tax on real and personal estate, till it is sufficient to | 
pay the interest, and leave a small surplus to be applied to 
the principal of the public debt. | 





|; ance with the Instructing Rew.lations passed last November || 


lengthy document read by him. The principal one is bis) 


refusal to vote for the Independent Treasury Bill, in accord-| 


On Saturday, the Sexate did not sit. In the House a) ¢.) Baldwin, Thomas W. Gilmer, Valentine W. Southall, 
, Judge May, Dr. Cocke, Thomas Miller of Powhatan, William 
/R. Johnson, Gen. Watts, Wyndham Rubertson, James C. 
Bruce. 


Micnicax.—The new Legislature of this State convened 
at Detroit on Monday the 6th inst. Lieut. Gov. Mundy (whose 
term of office has expired) took the Chair of the Senate, and 
the old Secretary also attempted to hold over,.but was not 
permitted. D. W. Kellogg was elected Secretary pro tem. 


| by 10 votes to 6 for S. Y. Atlee, R. S. Parks, Sergeant-at- 


Arms, and Benj. Morton Doorkeeper. 

Ex-Governor Mason, whose term of office has expired, seat 
in a Message which was laid on the table by the Senate. 

In the House, Mr Acker of Jackson was chosen Spesker 
pro tem., E. J. Roberts, Clerk, do., Wm. H. Edmonds, Set- 
geant-at-Arms, and James Valentine, Doorkeeper. The Ex- 
Governor's Message was received but not read. The print 
ing of the House was given to Messrs. Dawson & Bates, of 
the Daily Advertiser, until further orders. The votes for 
Governor were to be counted the next day. 


New-Jensar.—Gov. Pennington, in a special Message to 





by the Legislature of Tennessee. Mr. Grundy then expressed || 
his concurrence with these instructions and his readiness to 
conform to them. This being the day fixed for the consider- 
ation of the Treasury Bill, Mr. Wright said he would not 
press it; and the Senate went into a discussion of the bill for 
the armed occupation of Florida. Mr. Benton, in a long 


the Legislavure, condemns, in a severe manner, the proceed 
ings of Congress in relation to the contested seato, whereby 
that State has been deprived of five-sixths of her Represente- 
tion. He looks upon the matter in the hight of a direct ineuit 
offered to New Jersey. Thecourse of the Legislature on this 
point remains to be seen. 


07” Dr. Geo. W. Cook has been elected Mayor of Hudson. 
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REPORT FROM THE POSTMASTER-GEAERAL. 
Post Orrice Derantmant, Nov. 3¥, 1539. 


Sin: The post rosds of the United States covered by mail | ought to be made use of in private operations, it is not sur- || connection with the mail from New-York. 


i 
| When it is extensively inculcated as a . that the 


public money, instead of being retained for the public service, 


that road, and with the determination in no event tu make 
|| any contract with the comeany which shali not secure a close 
If circumstances 


service on the 30th of June last, were as nearly as can be as- || prising that some of the postmasters, notwithstanding the ef- || should hereafter require it, this matter will be made the sub- 


certained, 130,999 miles in extent. The rate of annual trans- 
portation on that day was about 34,496,873 miles, and its 
cost $3,285,622, viz: — 

Miles. Cost. 
By horse and sulky.... «+++ ++0+11,447,147..00+ $864,569 
By stage and coach.... .+e+++++19,653,676.... 1,900,451 
By steamboat and railroad...... 3,396.055.... 520,602 


Total. .. 20 seen sees coos coos + 34,496,878.... $3,285,622 

This is exclusive of transportation by steamboats and other 
vessels, under the fifth and sixth sections of the act of 1825, 
wiich costs about $16,300 more. 

The lettings of the year have generally been at lower prices 
than for some preceding years, but not so low as same 
routes were let four years ago, 

Moat of the service which was last year suspended, has 
been restored ; and the new routes established by the act of 
7th July, 1838, with few exceptions, have been put in opera- 
tion. 

The speed of the ordinary mail having been # increased as 
to reduce the time of transit between New York and New 
Orleans to nine days, the express. mail, which ran in seven, 
has been discontinued, and the Suuthwestern branch, which 
yielded but a small portion of its cost, fell with the main 
trunk. 

It is possible that the recent suspension of specie payments 
by the banks, in a large portion ef the Union, may again 
check the increased revenue of the Department so as to make 
retrenchments necessary; but in any event, they will be in- 
considerable. 

On the 30th of June last, the number of post offices was 
12,780, showing an increase of 261 during the preceding year. 
The number established was 601, and the number discontinu- 
ed was 340. The number of postmasters appointed, includi 
new offices, was 2,888. 

The number of post offices this day is 13,028. 

The number of mail contractors in service during the last 
year was about 1,838. Of this number, 489 have been fined, 
or had deductions made from their pay, for sundry delinquen- 
cies. The aggregate of fines is $57,738 64, and of deduc- 
tions $22,066 04, excluding remissions, the whole amounting 
to $79,804 68. 

A great majority of the contractors have performed the ser- 
vice with the most exemplary punctuality. 

The revenue of the departmeut for the year ending the 30th 

Same, BBBB, WORecc 008<cccoccceccecceee eet WF 
The expenditures were... sees sess ceeecees, 4,621,837 15 
Excess of Expenditures.....ceeseeeseeeees $386,759 15 

This excess was made up by surplus funds of preceding 

oars. 

he revenue of the year, ending on the 30th of June last 
teen sees cece cone $4,476,638 56 
The engagements and liabilities of the Depurt- 

meat for the same year, were oo eese-eeee0 4,624,117 86 
Excess of engagements and liabilities ....... $147,479 30 

The surplus still on hand has prevented embarrassment. 

The cash on hind, according to the latest reports of post- 
masters, is $206,701 95. There is also remaining in banks 
$33,453 72, of which only $2,907 03 is available. More 
than half the available funds on hand will be required to pay 
balances due for the services of lust quarter. 

Compared with the preceding year, the revenue bas in- 
creased about 54 per cent. and the aggregate increase was 
$241,560 59. 

From a comparative statement, embracing the returns of 
post offices yielding over $100 per quarter, it appears that the 
revenue of the quarter ending the 30:h September last, ex- 
ceeded that of the corresponding quarter of last yeer about 
£4 percent. It is feared, however, that in consequence of 
the derangement produced by the suspension of payment by 
so many banks, this rate of advance will not be maintained 
through the year. t 

. The accounts of postmasters are rendered with a prompti- 
tide which can scarcely find a parallel in the business of man- 
kad. Ina list of so many thousand post offices, there are 
neessarily many incidents, such as sickness, deaths, resigna- 
tims, absence, removals, changes in mail routes, &c., &c., 
whrh prevent the regular rendition of accounts, the new ap- 
poinments alone averaging last year 722 per quarter. Most 
of the accounts are forwarded to the Department by the first 
mail fier the termination of the quarter, and out of a list of 
12,78) post offices, for the quarter ending 30th June last, 
there were but 217, the accounts of which were received be- 
for the termination of the next quarter; and of the number 
about 40 had been very recently established or had not been 
supplied with mails. ‘ 

he moneys received by postmasters are, in gencral paid 
over with equal cover tn A Itis believed that about 11,000 
of the wholo number paid over the procéeds of each quarter 
to contractors within two weeks after its close. Of that class 
of postmasters, the proportion of delinquents is remarkably 
mall. The draft rs in general pay, when drawn upon, 
vith equal punctuality. Two cases have occurred with'n the 
yrar, in-licating the necessity of further legal restraints upon 
Patmasters entrusted with large sums of money. 








| forts of the Department to prevent it, should practice upon the 

precept. Nothing is likely to make them all duly sensib!e of 
the heinousness of the offence but an act of ‘Congress, de- 
claring it to be accrime, punishable according to the magni- 
tude of the sum thus applied. 

Congress have hevetsbore fixed the maximum of compensa- 
tion to be paid-for the transportation of the mails upon rail- 
roads at $300 per mile. It was obviously their intention, 
that, where the maximum of compensation is given, the. rail- 
road companies shall afford the public, in return, the best 
practicable mail accommodation. 

Under existing arrangements, the great mail for the South 
and West is detained six to eight boursin Philadelphia. De- 
sirous, in the renewal of the contracts to take effect\in Janu- 
ary next, to put an end to this detention, the Department of- 
fered the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 
Company, the maximum allowed by law, on condition that 
they would carry two mails a day, one connecting with the 
night line from New-York, and the other with the morning 
line. It is the night line which brings on the great mail, and 


for this company to leave Philadelphia not later than one o’- 
clock, A. M. This the company declined doing for the com- 
pensation offered, and were willing, for the $300 per mile, 
| only to continue the present service, running one daily mail, 
and that at hours most convenient for their other business. 
| Deesning it essential to the interests of the public that a con- 
nected mail line should be had on this great thoroughfare, I 
have not felt myself at liberty to accept any setvice which 
would longer admit uf the present injurious delay at Philadel- 
phia. Minor considerations 1t was proposed to waive; but 
without effect. The consequence is, that the Dapartment 
may be deprived of the use of that road for the next contract 
term. 

Railroads cheapen travel and the transportation of produce 
and merchandise, and no reason is perceived why they should 
not also cheapen the transportation of the mails under the 
same circumstances. When the mails are carried in stages 
or on horseback, the Deparrment exercises an absolute con- 
| trol over the hours. But the proposition of the company io 
| question more than doubles the ordinary cost of such service, 
| and denies to the Department the contro! of the hours. If 
| even the sum demanded were not the highest the Department 
| can lawfully pay for any railroad service, it would for these 
| reasons be deemed much too high for the service p d. 

Nor is the sum of $300 pec mile deemed too small a com- 
pensation for the service required. The travel would still go 
with the mails as it does now, and many passengers who do 
not travel at all, or take the Pennsylvania lines to the West, 
would leave New-York in the evening, if this company would 
cenvey them to Baltimore by the next morning, there to take 
the established lines to the South and West. The Depart- 
ment, therefore, asks them to do only what is believed to be 
their interest to du. 

Experience has proved that travel is increased in propor- 
tion to the reduction of its cost. This has been illustrated on 
steamboat routes. But Railroads have an advantage over 
Steamboats, because they can reduce the cost of travel with- 
out reducing their ewn charges. By running in connection 
with each other, and enabling travelers to proceed on their 
way by night as well as by day, they save tavern bills to the 
traveler, and greatly reduce his expenses. A great increase 
of travel is the certain consequence. In this close connection, 
therefore, consists their highest interest. All Railroads in 
connection with each other, will ultimately find their profit in 
considering themselves parts of one system, in submitting to 
the inconveniences gf their respective positions, and in so ar- 
ranging their hours of running as to make connected travel- 
ing lines, and not impose on travelers the necessity of stop- 
ping at intermediate points in their journey. And it is this 
close connection, most favorable to Railroads in reference to 
travel, which the Department requires for the transmission 
| of the mails. Ought the company to ask, or the Department 
to pay, exorbitant prices for that which it is their own inter- 
est to render. 

Certain it is, that if the demands of Railroad Companies 
are to be satisfied, most of whom are not willing to serve the 
public as they serve individuals, and seem to think that the 
| Government is bound to make their investments profitable, 
| there will be little left of the means of this Department to pay 

for the conveyance of the mails on other lines ; much of the 
interior of thé country must be deprived of them altogether, 
and the rates of postage, instead of being reduced, must be 
increased. 

Hopes are entertained, however, that the company in ques- 
tion will yet accept the provision that Congress has made. 
It appears to be 80 obviously their interest to avail themselves 
of an additional travel which a well-connected line would 
bring them, and to prevent the withdrawal of a large portion 


to carry it forward without interruption, it would be necessary | 


ject of a special report. 

A difficulty somewhat similar has arisen upon the Steam- 
boat route between New-York and New Haven. Formerly, 
the mail was carried six times a week on the route, for $4,000 
perannum. At the last regular letting in that section, it was 
let for daily service at $6,000 with a proviso that if the com- 
pany should be dissolved, the contract should be at an end. 
| Last spring they gave notice of dixsolution to the Department. 
| Their successors refused to continue the service for less than 
| $20,000 perannum. The Department offered $6,000 for six 
| times a week service, and $8,000 fur daily ; but the new com- 
| pany would only reduce their exorbitant demand to $15,000, 
with the privilege of selecting their own hours for the service. 

The Department then withdrew its prepositions, and made 
an arrangement for the transportation of its mails by land. 

Subsequently, a temporary arrangement was made with a 
gentleman of great energy, to charter boats and pu’ on another 
line for the purpose of conveying the mails. After making 

several efforts, he reported to the Department, that although 
| boats could be procured for any other service, so great was 
the fear of the principal owner upon the New Haven line, or 
80 extensive a combination existed, that no suitable boat could 
be chartered on any terms, to run on that line in opposition. 

The Department is consequently powerless, under existing 
laws, to give the country the best practicable mail service in 
that direction without submitting to palpable extortion. 
Rather than submit to the latter alternative, I had deemed 
| it my duty to continue the mail upon the land route, and re- 
| fer to Congress for a remedy. 

In these days of combination and monopoly, thhe which ex- 
ists on one steamboat route may be expected on others of 
more importance, unless prevented by timely precautions. 
An effective remedy in this case, and a preventive in all oth- 
ers of similar character, may be found in putting it within the 
power of the Department to run stermboats temporarily in 
such emergencies, to be discontinued as soon as reasonable 
con‘racts can be secured. The case in question shows that 
the Department cannot rely upon cha:tering suitable boats. 
The only effective means appears to be, to authorise the Post- 
master-General to purchase, or build, two or three boats suited 
to the service, or direct the War or Navy Department to add 
a few such hoats to their present force, with a view to aid the 
Post Office Department when occasion may require it. The 
existence of the power and ability of the Depertment te put 
on a line of steamboats in a case of attenipted extortion, would 
undoubtedly avert the necessity of its exercise. 

Great difficulty is found in bringing to justice mail-robbers 

ia some cases, on account of the inadequacy of the present 
|| laws to secure the attendance of distant witnesses. The com- 
|| pensation allowed to them is not sufficient to pay their ex- 
|| penses, without reference to the value of their ime. Cases 
| of extreme hardship have been presented to the Department, 
| 


| 


| 














| 
and allowances asked for out of its funds; but in cases where 
| the process of the court court could reach them, it it has been 
'| decided that the Department could not lawfully add to the 
|| allowances provided by an act of Congress. It seems but 
| just, that men who are required to devote their time to the 
| public, should be paid not only their actual expenses, but a 
|| fair compensation. 
|| The radical change in the rates of postage on letters, re- 
|| cently adopted in Great Britain, has attracted much attention 
in the United States. To enable me to furnish Congress with 
| information on that subject, and all others connected with 
|| the Post establishments in several of the most considerable 
|| European countries, I have despatched one of the special 
I agents of this Department to Europe with instructions to visit 


organization and operations. Many documents, and some 
interesting particulars have been received from him, but he 
has not as yet been able to prepare himself to make a detailed 
report. As soon as such a report shall be received, it is in- 
tended to submit to Congress all the information it may con- 
tain, for their consideration. 
With the highest respect, 
To the President of the United States, 
EEE 
0 A fire was discovered in the newAtheneum building, in 
Broadway corner of Leonard street, on Sunday morning last 
It originated from the overheating of one of the stoves used 
in drying the walls. The damage is estimated at $2000. 


> The total expenses of the Aroostook expedition, ex- 
cepting the civil posse, amount to $226,765 29. 

0G Four of the murderers of Major Ridge in the Cherokee 
nation, have been arrested in Arkansas by order of Gen. Ar- 
buckle and placed in the custody uf the U.S. Marshal. At 
the last advices they were on their way to Little Rock for 


AMOS KENDALL. 











of the Western travel which would inevitably follow the or- 
ganization of a line for the conveyance of the great Western 
mail upon the Pennsylvania roads, that perseverance in their | 


refusal cannot reasonably be expected. In the mean time, | 





it can, for the service, without reference to the use of 


the py pane to make the best arrangements | 


trial. The testimony is said to be very conclusive against 
them. 


0 The steamboat Belle took fire on the 27th ult. 70 miles 


der on board. No lives were lost. 


Sietietntiiemmemeenneen pene ne 


them in person, and furnish me with minute details of their , 


below St. Lous, and was blown up with 130 kegs of gunpow _ 
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i " advised to tumble over the cotton bales, and assisted, he 
thinks, in getting over 10 or 12, and lashed himself to one. 

When the steamboat stopped, which she did from some 
cause to him unknown, a man by the name of Cox, employed 
on board, got oa with him about 8 o'clock, and the braces | 
ters. Where the long list will end, Heaven only can deter under the guards were full of persons, having gained that po- 
sition as the last resort. 


. cue rT _ ) wre | He remained on the bale of cotton, and was taken off by | 
The steamboat Lexington left this city on oma \eeanie Halen of dee Genie, dt teeen, tet 
noon last at 3 o'clock for neers wih @ number of pas , discovered the fire soon after it broke out, and attempted to 
sengers which is variously estimated from 111 to 175. She get out of the hurbor, but it being shallow, and the tide fall- 
was also heavily laden with bales of cotton. At7 o'clock, | ing, they caught aground, and did not get out till morning 
when about two miles off Eaton’s Neck, Long Island, she , tide. Cox died about 8 o'clock, on the bale with him. 
took fire in the wood work around the smoke-pipe. The Capt. Manchester, the pilot, and Charles Smith, fireman, 


. : and Capt. Hilliard, are supposed to be all that are saved. 
following particulars are from an extra of the Republican Two bodies were found, one supposed to be the stewand, and 
Standard, Bridgeport, Conn. :— 


Cox as mentioned above, and weretaken to Southport. Capt. 

“‘ The boat was headed for the shore as soon as the efforts Hilliard is now on board, from Bridgeport to New-York. 
to extinguish the fire proved unsuccessful. She was provided | Your obedient serv't, JOHN BROOKS. 
with three beats—yet such was the panic which took posses- | ‘It was about eight hours after the fire commenced, before 
sion of all minds, that they were hoisted out while the boat | the boat wentdown. The pilot says that as late as midnight, 
was under headway, and immediately steamped. Theengine balfthe passengers might have been saved, had assistance | 
a few minutes after gave way, leaving her utterly unmanage- arrived. Sowe are informed by Capt. Jennings, of the sloop 
able. The scene which then ensued, is described as most ap- | Ganges, who assisted in taking care of the pilot and fireman 
paling. on board the sloop Mershant on Tuesday evening. 

Captain Chester Hilliard, of Norwich, a passenger on board, The Lexington‘was provided with three good boats, includ- 
from whom we have gathered these few particulars, states ing a life boat, but they were all rendered useless by the con- | 
that soon ofter the enzine stopped, the passengers began to fusion 6fthe moment. She also had a fire engine with neces- 
leave the boat on boxes, bales, &c. Incompeny with one of sary apparatus, and a suction hose. 
the firemen he was so fortunate as to secure a cotton bale, to Her value is estimated to have been $50,000—partially in- | 
which he ldshed himself. He remained upon this bale, the | sured. She had on board about 150 bales of cotton. 
wind blowing off Lorg Island shore, until 11 o'clock this The following are the persons who we have already ascer- 
morning, when he was taken up by the sloop Merchant, of tained were on board the Lexington: P 
Southport. Passeng ers.—Capt. Charles Hilliard, the only passenger known to 

“His companion in the meantime had been released by be saved; Isaac Davis of Boston; Jon Corey of Foxboro’, Mass. ; 
death from his auferings. Two others were taken up y the | tari Me .Wooley of Howton: Joka row of Boston. 3. Porte 
sloop, a fireman, and the pilot of the boat. Both were nearly ,, ton ; H. C. Craig, firm of Maitland, Keavedy & Co, N. Y.; Royal 
inseasible. It is surprising that any should havesurvivedthe Sibley, K. 1; Capt. J. D. Carver of Plymouth, Mass., of barque Bron- 
expasure. There is too much reason to fear that these three 


tes Alphonso Mason, Esq. of Gloucester, Mass.; Charles Bracket, 
are the only survivors. It is however possible, that others | clevk to N. Bracket, N.¥.; J. Comstock, clerk of boat; R. Bishe of 
may have been saved. 


APPALLING CALAMITY. 

Steamer Lexington lost—together with more than a hun- 
dred lives.—We have to add one more to the many heart- 
rending accidents which are continually occurring on our wa- 


mine. 


Wrentham, Mass., President of the Wrentham Bank; Fowler | 
| of N. ¥.; Wm. A. Green, firm of Allen & Green, Providence; Samuel | 





! 17th of December. 


‘ of that offence. 


Providence. It is reported that he drifted ashore near River- 
head, 35 miles east of the wreck, after having been two days 
and nights on a bale of cotton, and on reaching the 
shore walked three-quarters of a mile toa house, where hopes 
ube extertained of his recovery. If these be facts, his power 
of endurance must be astounding. 

Many boxes and trunks and five bodies had drifted ashore 
at Brookhaven, yesterday noon. The body of Philo Upton 
was among them, together with those of two seamen, and an- 
other, supposed to be Mr. Dow or Waterbury. 

LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival of the packet ship Garrick, from Liverpool, 
and the Burgundy, from Havre, on Thursday last, we have 
English and French papers of some days later date. The 
former ship left Liverpool on the 14th, and the latter on the 
We have by these arrivals, London pa- 
pers of the 13th, Liverpool papers of the 14th, and papers 


| and advices from Havre to the 16th. 


Mr. Jaudon bas effected his negociation for a loan {rom the 
Rothschilds. The United States Bank Stock had risen to 


| £19 per share, but bad again falien to £158. 


The trial of the Newport prisoners was tw commence on 
the 3lst of December. Only fourteen had been indicted for 
high treason out of the thirty-nine committed on the charge 
Additional military forces had been sent into 
Monmouth, South Wales. 

The Queen's nuptials, one of the London papers says, will 
not take place at Buckingham Palgce, or at Windsor, but in 
the Royal Charel, St. James. 

“The Queen Dowager had been passing some time on a visit 
to the Queen Regnant at Windsor. 

The British Parliament, met according to prorogation on 
the 12th of December, and was again prorogued by Royal 
Commission to the 16th of January. 

The Cotton market had declined and was still declining. 
The Grain market on the other hand was rather rising.— 
American Flour had risen from one to two shillings. 

Nothitig definite had taken place with regard to the offairs 


“ The Boat drifted up the Sound with the tide, and was off | Heary, firm ot A. & 8. Henry, Mauchester, England; R, W. Dow, firm || of Turkey and Egypt. 


of Dow & Co., N. Y.; Charles H. Phelps of Stonington; the widow of | 
Henry A. Winslow, firm of Winslow & Co., N. Y.; John Wiasiow of | 
Providence; Wm. Winslow, Providence, f-ther of the above—the 
three last mentioned persons were returning to Providence, with the 
corpse of Heary A. Winslow, who died ia this city a few days since ; 
Rev. Dr. Follen, Boston ; Adolphus Harnden, superintendaot of Harn- 

| dean's Express. He had in charge $20,000 in specie for the Merchants’ 

' Bonk, Boston, and from $40,000 to $59,000 in bank® notes; 
White of Boston; Me. Pierce of Portidad, mate of the Brontes ; Capt. 
E. J. Kimball; Capt. B. T. Foster—there captains had recently re- 
turned after several years absence,and wereon their 8 ay to visit their | 
families at the East ; —— Everett of Boston, returning from the burial 
of a brother, who died here last week ; Royal T. Church of Bahtimore ; 
Richard Picket of Newburyport; Capt. Low, agent of the Boston un- | 
derwriters; —— Baliou, or Bullard, of N. Y¥.; Capt. Theophilus 
Smith, Dartmouth, Mass.; Chories 8. Noyes, clerk to C. B. Babcoctt, 

- . New-York; Albert E. Harding, firm of Harding & Co. New-York ; 

° die dal Lape see pe ee age a. ; Johu Hoyt, ma.! contractor; Henry J. Finn, comedian; Mrs. Rus- 

The fire was discovered a little after 7 u clock, under w tier selj Jarvis of N. Y. and two children; John W. Kerle of Balti- 


of cotton bales piled amidships against the wooden box or) more; Mr. Weston, firm of Westoa & Pendester, Baltimore; JohnG. i 


this harbor about midnight. Capt. H. states that she sank 
at three o'clock, as he marked the time by his watch. 

“* The efforts which last night were made, in this vicinity 
and at Southport, to gu to the aid of the suffereca proved, 
owing to the ice in the harbors, and to other untowacd cir- 
cumstances, entirely unavailing. : 

“ We leacn that a boat which succeeded ia getting out of 
Southport harbor, after reaching the middle of the Souad wus 
conpetied to return. 

* The account which we have given of this awful catastro- 
phe, is exceedingly imperfect. It may be well imagined 
that our informant 1s hardly in a situation tofurnish many de- 
tails.” 








Postscript te the Quarto Edition. | 
Saturday Morning, Jan.1%. || 
Another saved from the Lexington.—The mail-carriet on 


frame which enclosed the pipe leading from the firezroom he- Brown, a © Greve, a= seen —" Seber ~m- i 
* . her boiler « or kels: ¥ ech more, with Mr. Keric; Stephen aterbury, firm of Mea fater- 
low, the boat — hs ‘ b : er on he r ke son, or under d wh. T gon Ie 6.2 6 aun Of Gietine Wankel of Philadelphia; J. A 
The pipe led through the freig wt above, and the geitioa ol Leach, firm of Leach & Lovejoy, Boston; E. K Patten, N.Y.; || 
the cotton had become so extensive before the fire engine and N. F. Dyer of Pittsburg, formerly -of Braintree; Nathaniel Ho- i} 
hose of the boat could be put in operation, that both crew and — oe ng ea eee aos = c. ——- yd ~~ j 
. rerw ™ - : . on, from Kingston, Jam.; Charles Lee ton ; John G. Low o 
passengers were so overwhelm d by smoke and the natural Boston; John Lemist, Treasurer of the Boston Leather Company, of | 
agitation of the moment, that all efforts tu subdue the fire Roxbury, Mass. ; Jonathan Linfield, Stoughton, Mass; Philo Upton, | 
were unavailing. Egremont, Mas«.; Mr. Van Cort, Stonington, Ct.; Mr. Stuyvesant of | 
The Lexington is supposed to have been commanded by one eae © Geutiomen, ledy and sete ee — 4 
—_ ° ” 7 * “é riv rom ' elphiaby je morning ine—name not known; ob. | 
Capt. Childs, with the crew before employed in the Narra ert Williams of Cold Spring, N. ¥,; Patrick McKenna, ¢ erk to Don- 
ganset, {nearly] all of whom perished with the passengers. , ally & Myatt, N. Y.; Jas. Walker and Isaac Howes, seamen of Cam- 
We also learn that there were but five or six ladies on board, | bridgeport, Mass., recently ee in brig Raymond from New-Or- 
. seen in the water with a dead inf. jeans; Mr. Wilson, grocer, of Williamsburg; George Benson Smith, 
she whem was : i te iain ant ot her | recently of Bfooklys ; Mr. McFarlane of Portland, formerly mate with |! 
: 4 Capt. Carver; Elias Brown, Jr. of Stonington, nephew of Silas E. |) 
On the arrival of the Steamboat Nimrod, Capt. Brooks, | burrows, Esq.; Charles Bosworth, Schoolmaster, of Windsor, V*. ; |) 
from Bridgeport, at 2 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, the — —— ton of Setey See eae coe re 
. , 2 le p b a . ur. 
truth of the above statement was confirmed in a letter to the | Charles Eberle, of the Theatre. William Nichols (colored) ateward o1 
Journal of Corm.merce, prepared by Capt. Brooks, on his way | steamboat Massachusetts. Dr. Joshua Johuson, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
down the Sound. - We subjoin this communication : Thom2s J imes Taylor, of N. Y. formerly of Bostou. Joseph Ray, 2d 
: — mate of bark Bohemia, Kennebunk. 
; Steamer Nimrod, Jan. 1 , LEA", | Boat’s Company.—Capt. Cinids, Commander; H. P. Newman, 
I have seen Capt. Chester Hilliard, one of the survivors | Steward; E. Thurbur, Ist mate; Mr. Manchester, pilot, (eaved ;) Job | 
from the destruction ef the steamer Lexington, on Monday | seg ee ee eee: Wm. Quim- 
h ‘ » & ee sane 1 Ne 2 0.; Martin Johnson, Wheelman; RK. B. Schultz, George > 
night last — = _ _ — following particu- |! goajamin Cox, and Charles Smith, (aaved) Firemen: five colored {i 
lars: The pat left New-York at 3 o'cloch—he thinks with | waiters; Susan C. Haleamh, chambermaid, colored; Joseph Robin. 
about 150 passengers and full freight. |, 802, cook, colored; Oliver Howell, do. do. ; Robert Peters, do.; eight | 
About half past 7 in the evening, hearing the ery of fire, he | deck hands; one boy, deck hand; two wood passers; bar-keeper ; 
ran on deck, and saw the fire bursting through the wood work |) ~ perros mayan Nn a he Gitent , 
round the chimney. Al! was coafusiun and terror in a mo-, ah > paam te the Ghave, We Sas Ge Teeny Sate Se 
ment. He ran upto the wheel to advise ranning fur the shore, | *’™" °* the papers, whether corvectly or net we exe enatte \, 
: ! . . . P Ay 3 
which 2 eo him they re he being Senstas Calne, of tho Pestiien, Ganen, Themes Ghee. eo- 
up at the wheel. e then ran down on deck. — penter, Dedham, Mass. Mr. ©. P. Swain left the Globe Hotel for one 
An attempt had beep made to rig the fire engine on hoard, of the three o'clock boats, but st ix by no means certein that he tuok 
but did not succeed. They rushed for the boats, and jumped , the Lexington. 
in, to the number he thinks of 20 in each, and lowered them | 
down while the boat was under full headway, and they were | 
fill immediately, and he is of opinion that not one of the || 
persons in them escaped. P . 
The Life Boat was thrown over, but caught the water | the north side of Long Island, who arrived here yesterday, , 
wheel and was lost. He saw several passengers floating with 4 reports that another passenger is saved from the ill fated Lex | 
life preservers, but thinks none survived until morning. He! ington, His name is supposed to be William A. Green, of 


France was rife in plots and rumors of plots. The Marquis 
De Crouy Chanel had been arrested upon suspicion of trea- 
sonable practices, and a series of letters from Louis Napoleon 
Bocaparte, in Cypher, were found upon him, as well as the 
Key to the Cypher. The Marquis behaved nobly on the occa- 
sion, and fully exonerated the Prince from having instigated 
the machinations. : 

The French mm Africa were hard pressed by Abd-el-Kader, 
and had almost retired into Algiers, where they expected to 
be attacked by 25,000 Arabs. The French would however, 
soon receive enforcements which would enable them to assume 
the offensive. 

The King of Denmark is dead. 


Frown Caxtox.—The ship Splendid, from Canton, which 
atrived.on Sunday, sailed on the 10th 6f August, and brings 
only five days later intelligence. As the printing office had 
been removed to Wampoo, which is below Canton, she brings 
no papers. 

All was ina state of suepense there. The British were 
waiting for orders from England. The prevailing opinion 
was, that a blockade would be ordered. he smuggling of 
opium was carried on ton very great extent on the coast; 
the inducement is too great and the con«t too extensive for 
the Government te prevent the introduction of opium into the 
Empire. 

On the 714 Joly, an affray took place at a small village 
near Hong King Bay, with some English sailors and some 
Chinese, in which a Chinese was killed and several wounded. 
The English Superintendent had to pay a large sum to ree- 
oncile matters with the friends of the decensed, but notwith- 
standing, the Mandarins were making a great disturbance 
abeut it. ; 

About the same time a Chinese steward of one of the En 
glish «hips was taken by the Chinese. Several English boas 
were manned and armed to recapture him, but not succeeding, 
they landed in the village and drove all the Chinese out of t. 

Two days before the Splendid sailed, Capt. Johnson of he 
Cynthia, was detained ond examined closely by the Man- 
darins, supposing him to be an English Captain of the mme 
name. The Splendid’s boat was detained in town for ome 
days, with the first officer and crew, in consequence o two 


|| small boxes of bird skins being taken to town in bgir from an 


English vessel, so determined are they to enforce the liws— 
and were made to understand particularly that it was an act 
of special favor that she was released. 

A fow days before sailing, an action took place between an 
English smuggling brig and some Chinese Mandarin boats in 


| which several Chinese were killed and the brig made good 


her escape, after bursting one of her guns and wounding sev- 
eral of her men in consequence. At this Inst act the Chineso 
are very much exasperated and in consequence of this resis- 


| tunce to the Chinese vessels both parties were making prepa 


rations for defence, and it was the epinion of intelligent Chi 

nese, that if the English actually go to war with them, tha 

the trade will be for ever stopped between the two countries. 
L Express. 
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NEW-YORK. 
A CARD. 

The undersigned bas much pleasure in announcing that,with and from 

the appearance of the present number of The New-Yorker, Cuarces 


le 





F. Horrman will be associated with him in the Editorial conduct of |, 


this paper. This arrangement is for the present limited to the three 
ensuing months; but it is our hope and expectation to renew aud ren- 
der it permanent thereafter, the public sustaining us. During the so- 
journ of the subscriber at Albany for the uext few weeks, his exer- 
tions in behalf of The New-Yorker will be unintermitted ; but it will 
be understood that the opinions herein expressed on Literary topics 


will emanate from Mr. Horrman; while those op Political and kin- || 


dred topics may be attributed, as heretofore, to H. GREELEY. 


OLD THINGS WITH NEW FACES. 
The great Haroun Alraschid, than whom no worthier fol- 
lower of the Prophet ever sat upon the throne of the Caliphs, 
(peace to his memory) was, as all the world knows, a very 
Miracle of Justice. 





tunes of his subjects such as’ mortal man hath scarcely | 
swayed before, his mind was never dizzied by the eminence | 
to which he had attained ; and even the Prophet, who guided | 


him to such a height of human glory, could hardly have ex- |) 


ercised such absolute rule with a more steady and equal hand. 

But of the thousand instances which the Aralan annalists 
give of the discriminating justice of this great Caliph, there 
is no decision of his Divan which hath struck us more than 
that remarkable but almost forgotter case between Omri, the 
poor descendant of the poct of that name, and Mustapha, the 
rich vender of manuscripts at Bagdad. 


= — — EE ——_—— 


time, kept Scribes—a multitude as great in number as the | «The scholar whose early years are now spent in toilsome 
sands of Arabia—to make copies of these poems, which all | study, retreating often like some holy Dervish to his cell, 
| good Mussulmen bought from him only, because the Cadi | the man of genius who already skilled in letters passes his 
| would not certify that any others were genuine save those | best hours in converse with our most learned Mufti; the poet 
| written out under the immediate eye of the son of Omri.— | who traverses strange and wonderful lands and closely studies 
Now it chanced that Zadok, who saw no end to such a source i man in all—those who now make truth and nature, their 
of exceeding riches, and who always spent all his income— | guide in preparing works which must benefit humanity and 
one-half in contributing tothe splendid hospitality of this great last through all time—those, who now, when once enrolled 
Capital, and one-half in doing good to the poor—it chanced, ®mong our Arabian sages, have wealth and honors show- 
I say, that Zadok died one day, and left me, his son, and this ered upon them, which lift their souls above the mean and 
| aged woman, his mother, this same estate of Omri’s poems. | Petty struggles of the crowd—these, if they would still 
“ But—Allah forgive me—what ashes had we eaten that | pursue their profession and /ive by it, must be vastly changed 

so much gold should turn to dust in our hands? |, in character. 
| “Tt so happened, ob sire, in Bagdad there was a man, one “* Many of them will be degraded to a class of intellectual 
| Faustiz by name, a cunning worker in metals, who contrived | mountebanks, who live upon the breath of public favor, and 
| machine for copying manuscripts so correctly that not one he who practices the maddest antics, will gponest get his 
‘word should be amiss, and at the same time so rapidly thar "¢™uneration from the mob. The reward of their labors has 


With a power over the lives and for-| 


|| the making of beoks and selling them tothe faithful. 


the could make ten thousand copies while a common scribe 
' was completing one; and straightway this Faustiz commenced 
At first 
he used his machine only to make copies of such poems, tales 
and histories as were cdmposed by himself or his friends, who 
wrote them for his special use. But soon, oh! just king, he 
began to lay hands upon the property of others. Men found 
that all the copies ot each book he sold were so much alike 
and so true to each other that they needed no longer the word 
of the writer or hig representative, or the certificate of the 
cadi to prove each manuscript to be a genuine copy of the 


‘original; and Faustiz knowing this, began to deal with the 


| hitherto been slow in coming, but it was permanent in pro- 
| portion to the excellence of their works; henceforth the sea- 
| son for reaping that reward will be so brief, that they must 
minister instantly to some gust of popular passion, some 
| passing taste or prejudice, in order to take advantage of it. 
Those who thus draw a temporary subsistence from the pub- 
lic, will of course be forgotten, though an association of 
meanness in connection with their pursuits, will still remain 
in the memory of men ; while those who will not thus grovel 
to get their bread, will be for the most part so poor, that the 
, very name of ‘ Poet’ will pass into a byeword, as belonging 
to a helpless, shiftless, poverty-stricken being. But why do 


It chanced one day that as Haroun was about break- | works of Omri, as if they were not the property of others. |) I speak thus to the Commander of the Faithful, who knows 


ing up his audience of justice, the quigk eye of his Vizier, 
the wise and renowned Giafer al Burmeki, diseovered among 
the retiring crowd a pale and poorly clad young man, who 
was slowly leading away a blind and aged woman from the 
royal presence. The youth, as he withdrew, cast ever and 
anon a sad and appealing look at the judgement-seat of the 
Caliph, while at the same time attending and supporting his 
As filial tenler- 
ness and veneration for the aged are among the highest vir- 


aged burthen with the most assiduous care. 


tues of the Koran, so winning an instance of both could not 
but excite the interest of the good Giafer; and he straight- 
way pointed out this retiring pair to the Commander of the 
Faithful. The Caliph spoke, and an officer instantly led 
them back to the foot of the Divan. 

“ Thy name, young man,” said the benignant monarch, 
looking kindly upon the trembling youth, who, prostrating 
himself till he kissed the sacred carpet, thus replied ; 


“Oh, great King, live forever. Thou seest before thee the | 


meanest of thy slaves; Allah be praised! It is Omri, the 


son of Zadok, the son of Omri the poet, who now breathes 


the same air with the vicegerent of the Prophet upon Earth.” |) 


** And this aged woman!" 
“She, oh light of the Earth—she who should be willing 
to die now that she has once beard the voice the King, 


He could make the copies faster and more cheaply than we 
did, and he showered them over the land so profusely that 


there was no call for ours. The estate which Omri had in 


those poems, built up with so many years of preparatory stu | 


dy—so many of subsequent toil—the property so slowly 
amassed—with such honest and harmless industry—with such 
silent yet indefatigable pains—the property which he had be- 
queathed to his descendants to support his honored name in 
respectability—this all melted from our possession and passed 


We 


into the hands of others without any fault of our own. 


become stricken in poverty and a reproach among men.— | 


(“Whose dog is that?" said the faithful as 1 passed them by. 
“Behold the beggared wife of poor Omri the poet,” said they 
| pointing to my grandmother. ‘ Words are not things, how 
could they expect to hold an exclusive property in mere words 
which belong alike to all men.” “ Faustiz is a great benefac- 
| tor of the faithful, he scattereth the good things abroad which 
these foolish people would ministrate for their own exclusive 
use.” And with a thousand such like taunts, oh! great king, 
did menassail us as we begged for alms along the streets.” 
The descendant of the great poet paused, as if much af- 
fected. The Caliph stroked bis beard and looked at Giafer, 


and Giafer shook his head with that solemn air which [even 


before the time of Lord Burleigh] meant so much among coun- | 


all things that are just and wise in the sight of Allah,” said 


Omri, as he concluded his long-winded address with a deep 
salaam before retiring back a step or two from the Divan. 

** Let Faustiz, the cunning maker of this copying machine, 
be brought at once before me,” thundered the Caliph. 


“Odor of the universe—trampler on the necks of a thou- 
sand monarchs, to whom justice is as a handmaiden, and 
mercy evera shadow, your Highness is not pleased to remem- 
ber, that by your own order I presented this same Faustis, 
| with a thousand sequins, with which, he soon afterward left 
your dominions to pursue his craftamong some remote nations 
of infidels.” 

*“ Bring before me then, any of my subjects who has dared 
to use this machine tv filch from them the property of others,” 
and straightway Mustapha, a rich: dealer in books who had 
| made half his fortune out of the inheritance of poor Omri, 
| was led up before the king. 

** Mustapha, the son of Serab, what dirt hast thou eaten 
‘that the property and rights of Omri, should thus be appro- 
priated by thee, without his consent ?” 

‘Shadow of the prophet on earth,” cried Mustapha, in 
unfeigned astonishment, “thy slave hath never meddled with 
the property of the meanest of thy subjects.” 


“ The works of Omri the poet—hast thou not becn one of 


though his face she cannot see—she is the mother of Zadok, | sellors of state. The poor petitioner gathered fresh confi- { those who bave robbed this young man, his grand-son, and 


the grandmother of Omri, who now stands before thee.” 

“ The wife and grandson of Omri the poet reduced to such 
wretchedness! Giafer!"—the Caliph looked more stetnly 
than was his wont at that favorite minister—“ how can such 
things be in my dominions?” 

The Vizier prostrated himself before the throne, and would 
have replied, but the Caliph, motioning him to rise before Gin- 
fer began to speak, told the young man to go on and tell his 
story. 

Premising his speech, then, with all those worshipful and 
duleet terms which were alike becoming in a good Mussul- 
man and the descendant of Omri, ‘ the rose-breathed,’ as be 
was called from the sweetness of his strains, the namesake of 
the poet thus pursued his tale: , 

“ Those poems, oh King, which, as none better thap thou 
knoweth, have filled allthe world with fragrancy and delight, 
were the only dower and heritage which the blessed Omri 
left to Selika, his wife, and her son Zadok; an.! yet not poor 
was their estate, as all men know who have smelt the in- 
cense that once burned nightly in the palace of Zadok here 
in Bagded. People from all parts of the Earth thronged 
to this great city to buy the poems of Omri from Zadok, 
his son, until the banks of the Tigris were black with the 
¢ meourse of strangers. Zadok and his mother, in the mean- 


dence from these important signs and resumed with spirit— 
“The grandson of Omri would know of the commander of the 


| faithful if Faustiz the worker in metals, an? other men who | 


now use his cuaning machine, should have the right of using 

it to make copies of books which cannot belong to them, see- 
ing that they neither wrote these books themselves nor did 
, they pay others to write them, nor were these books given or 


| bequeathed to them in any way whatsoever. Their copying 

machine is doubtless of great use and benefit to the world in | 
general, ard its invention must contribute to the glories of the 
j, great king's reign, But even if uncommon privileges should » 


| be accorded to Faustiz the inventor, even if his high merit 


| upon tke conflicting rights of others, is there any reason why 
every common man who uses this machine, should enjoy equal 
privileges? The writer who published his books by the old 
mode of copying could always preserve some control over his 
property—is thia new machine, whose beneficial use to the 
world depends wholly upon the writers who supply it with 


‘eannot be fully rewarded without tresspassing in some way | 


original works, is it to take the life-blood from those to whom | 


heir of the property which he inherited in them?” 

“Property! oh great king, and where in the wise laws of 
thy empire—(Heaven only bounds its extent) where is it 
| written, that man may have property in so unsubstantial a 
thing as a writing, which to preserve, he must either lock up 
or carry about with him.” 

“Thou fool, if the nature of property depended upon the 
views of minds as narrow as thine, the Bedouin of the desert 
might define that whercin a man’s possessions consist, as 
well as thou. Thou believest in houses and land and things 
of such stability, as property. The Bedouin believes that no 
man can have an ownership save in the horses and camels, 
the tents, arms and equipments he cen carry about with him, 
Which, in natural law hath the greater show of reason’? That 
a man may call a part of the earth his—the earth which came 
from Allah and was given alike for the use of all, or that he 
may claim an exclusive property in the contrivances of his 
own mind—those workings of his intellect which are as much 
a part of himself, and belong to him as naturally as does the 
web, which the spider weaves from his own bowels, belong to 


it owes its vitality? If its very origin is thus coupled with | the pains-taking insect which wove it. All men, at first in- 
injustice, what must its influence be in those ages when the | herited the earth as common property, but genius is a gift of 
great Haroun no longer lives to hold the people of the earth I God toindividual men and God will judge those who steal its 
in his guiding hand. \ fruits.” 
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“ Inshallah! the interpreter of the will of the Prophet, can 
scarce open his lips save to drop wisdom ; but oh, Caliph! the 
Arab of the desert, still dealeth with things substantial, whose 
possessicn he might defend with the strength of his arm, even 
as thy slave might be compelled to defend. his house and mer- 
chandize against these same wild Bedouins, if he were not so 
fortunate as to live under the shadowing wings of thy power. 
Allah grant that it may never diminish.” 

“ Thou defend!” echoed Haroun, with a smile of mingled 


merriment and contempt, as he glanced his eye over the feeble | 


frame of Mustapha; “‘ Thou defend! why thou paltry slave, 
knowest thou not that it is the law—the power of the law 
alone—which keeps the body and soul, of such things as thou 
art, together. It is the law alone which guards thee, and 
thousands like thee, in their honest possessions; and as for) 
thy dishonest ones, if I mistake not, it is only the law which | 
could keep this sturdy youngling from wresting them from 
thee, or visiting upon thy wretched carcase the injury he has 
received at thy hands. ‘Answer me thou, Giafer, is it just 
that the mantle of the law, which so comfortably cuv- 
ers this merchant of books, should afford no corse for this 
orphan youth to creep under. Should not those who minister 
to the mental wants of my people be as much fostered and 
protected as those who supply their physical necessities? 
Shall we give them the lot of the Ishmaelite, and thus teach 
them to prey upon the society which will not pretect them.” 

** But this youth, oh King,” doubtingly interposed the trem 





bling Mustapha, “he did not thus minister to the wants of thy | 
people, he had no share in producing the poems of the great }; 


Omri, which he claims as his exclusive property !"’ | 
“ Hearken, son of Serab,” said the Caliph, ‘ how gottest | 
thou the means by which thou wast enabled to purchase one | 


| might be translated the copy right) ofhis father’s poems, lived 
| long in great affluence at Bagdad; and shining forth under 
happier auspices, with some of his ancestral fire, wrote seme 
of the best of those charming stories which under the name 
of the Arabian Nights Entertainments have made all the 
world familiar with the name and fame of the great Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid. 

This long story may seem wanting in point and be a little 
| out of place as an editorial, but we can only assure the reader, 
_in the words of another, that “‘ when we seem particularly dull 
there is always a deep meaning under it.” The discussion of 


Oe 
“* Look then, into thine heart, and write! 
Yes, into Life’s deep stream! 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn Voices of the Night, 
That can soothe thee or affright,— 
Be these henceforth thy theme.” . 

“ Look then into thine heart and write.""—How far more 
truthful in themselves and wholesome in their effects upon 
others, would be the writings of many popular authors, if these 
words of the poet should pass into an axiom. For they sound 
the knell alike of that affectation which degrades the standard 
of taste and that sophistry which is always perverting to 





| Mr. Clay's copy-right bill in the Senate of the U.S. has called 
lout on all sides much of the literary-juridical-lore of Chris- 
tendom, and remembering how nobly letters were patronised 
‘by the Arabians, we see no reason why the decision of an 
enlightened Mahometan tribunal should not be cited in 
/court.* Besides, it being our duty agreeably to the notice at 
_ the head of these columns, to introduce ourselves somewhat 
in extenso to the readers of this Journal, we could think of 
no better way than to identify ourselves at once with the only 
topic upon which it bas ever assumed a partisan character: 
a topic of such importance to every man connected with the 
“pursuit of letters that the opportunity of, in various ways, en- 
forcing it here were alone a sufficient inducement to ven- | 
‘ture upon the part which has been assigned the present writer | 
in the conduct of the New-Yorker. 
| He may be allowed to add that if the department of the | 
‘paper now entrusted to him—which has heretofore been con- 


! 


ducted with such signal ability, should lose interest in his, 
, hands, it shall not be from the want of zeal in the performance 
| of its duties. Cc. F. H. 


| “¥Phe decision of the great Haroun Alraschid, as here reported, 
| would seem to goto the very root of this much vexed ‘question, and if 
iedien 





of these machines from Faustiz and furnish thy ware b 

which men say are richly filled with merchandize ?” 
“The grandsire of your slave, oh King,” answered Mus- 

tapha, brightening up with an air of confidence at this ques- | 


tion, ‘‘ My grandsire was butler in the household of the vizier | 


his d, the justice and propriety of the enactment 
which Mr. Clay proposes, follows as a matter of course. For if, ac-' 
cording tothe decision of the wise Caliph the productions of mental 
labor are property just as much as the productions of manual labor, | 
it must follow that no civilized nations can refuse to pass an interna- 
tional law protecting strangers in their just rights to this property. 


| The Voices of the Night; by Henry Wadsworth Longfel. 


of one of your royal predecessors. His faithful services after | joy, (Cambridge.)—A brief notice of these poems from the pen 
many years were rewarded with a sum of money and a I of a correspondent, has already appeared in these columns ;| 
house and garden in the neighborhood of the city in which he | bur we have received so much pleasure from lately perusing | 
spent his declining years, enjoying all the lwxuries that are | them ourselves that we cannot but again recur to them In! 
permitted to a good Musselman. This wealth my father in- doing so we will not unite ourselves to those enthusiastic ad-| 
herited, and in turn the greater portion of it descended to me; mirers of the author who would fain elevate their accomplish- 
and this honestly acquired heritage I have employed in trade.” | ed friend to a position among the master spirits of song, but | 
“Your grandsire was doubtless a good man and deserves | we will bear willing and zealous testimony that he is one of 
his reward, Mustapha. The law isa just one which trans- the very few in our time who has successfully aimed in putting | 


mitted his property safely to you. But, Marshallah! Giafer, | poetry to its best and sweetest uses. His muse is neither an 


call we this justice? Look ye once at those two men—that | 
tawdry tradesman and that half-naked youth. His grandsire 
was a Butler—a faitbful, as it seems, and therefore justly re- 
warded one. But a man whose services to his employer—to | 


amazon nor a Pythoness, a wild Bacchante, a fashionable Bas 
bleu, or a love-sick Pastora—but a serene and gentle nymph, | 
whose inspiration, drawn from the holy fountains of Nature. 
aud revcaled mid the most winning graces of Art, might have 








his fellow men, ceased and terminated for ever with his own been shared by the purest writers of those times when Spen- | 
existence. Of the other, the grandsire was a Poet—a man ser sang and Sidney and Raleigh listened to his strains. Rich | 
whose services to society in the time when he flourished | in the romantic associations and skilled in the “ clerkly lore”. 
were atleast equal to those of the butler—but, unlike him, a, of distant times, of foreign lands and stranger tongues—there 
man whose services to mankind did not cease and terminate , is still a classic severity of taste in Mr. Longfellow’s asthe 
with his mortal existence; for while the fire of his thoughts which keep them utterly free from the imputation of pedant-| 
can animate, the music of his verses soothe—while he sup-||ry. His finished scholarship seems only like the exquisite | 
plies aliment to the soul, and actually mingles his intel- | artof the Iandscape-gardener, to reduce the combinations with | 
lectaal being with the mental texture of his reader, man-| which he deals as nearly as possible to the simple elegance. 
kind are still the poet’s debtors. Now, if a difference is to i of Nature. 
be made in the civil rights of these two men, which of them, Of the different poems in the present volume, though some | 
is it that should have the Privilege of bequeathing the fruit of |, are more striking in character there are none which, from the | 
his labors to his children ?”’ insight it gives us into the mental history of the writer, has | 

“T give it against the Butler,” said Giafer, and the Caliph | more pleasantly interested us than “ the Prelude.” The soul-| 
embraced him for the righteousness of his decision. | full description of Nature with which it commences contrasts” 

The story goes on to say that Mustapha, who was slow in | most happily the poetic beauties of the outward and physical 
comprehending the full force of the Caliph’s illustration trem-| world, with those still richer sources of inspiration which 
bled in his shoes, lest every son-of-a-butler,was about to be out- |! are the inward fountains of genius. 
lawed and his own heritage exposed to be dealt with as free- | “ The land of Song within thee lies, 
ly as he had invaded that of Omri. But the magnanimous Watered by living springs; 
Haroun while restoring a then esteemed class to their (an- The lids of Fency’s sleepless eyes 
ciently) legal rights, had no idea of accom ing thi b os on eng 

; ’ panying this act by Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 

one of cruelty and oppression to others. His object was only Its cl are angels’ wings. 
to give his subjects, of all classes and pursuits, equal protec- “Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
ticn from the laws of the land. Not mountains capped with snow, 

Tke legend concludes by mentioning—and this is a fact Nor forests sounding like the ses, 


principle—both of which are the bane of young writers: who, 
either from diffidence of themselves, or from their undiscrim- 
inating admiration of some idol of the day, are always prone 
to adopt his peculiarities of thought and diction, and form 
themselves upon the worst features of a questional le model. 
The head may furnish the nimble thought, the brilliant fancy, 
the wild and gorgeous invention, but it is the Acart which 
must judge of their value, and adopt er reject them accord- 
ingly. It is to the heart of the multitude, not to the mind of 
the cultivated few—it is to the feeling of all ages—not to the 
intellectual faste of one that true genius addresses itself ! 
and he who would reach the heart of others, must “ look into 
his own heart and write.” 

But the beautiful vein of Philosophy which is discernible 
throughout these poems, would lead us pethaps to dwell too 
discursively upon the refined ‘ words worthian,’ spirit to which 


| they owe mach of their value. In that elevated spirit the 


following stanzas furnish some striking instances, for they are 
alike noble in thought and beautiful in expression. 
“ Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like ~wffled drums, are beaung 
Funera! marches to the grave. 
In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouvac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife!" 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time; 
Footsteps, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 

The following passage of the same character, reminds us 
perhaps, too closely of some of Bryant's finest pieces, to 
which these are certainly inferior in force. 

O what a glory doth this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 

On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 

Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting-place without a tear. 

‘ Flowers’ in the same way, though in itself a beautiful 
poem, loses no inconsiderable part of its value from the com- 
parison it cannot but suggest with Horace Smith's Hymn upon 
the same subject, where the rich numbers swell in such sol- 
emn majestic symphonies, albeit thoughts as far-fetched and 
quaint as these occur: 

"Neath cloistered boughs each flural bell that swingeth, 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes music in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer.” 

‘ Footsteps ef Angels’ is a particular favorite of ours among 

*The Voices of the Night’; but as it has before appeared in 














which it may really interest the reader to know—that the young When go weliinads bend en 
Omri restored to the possession (or what in modern times The bending heavens below. 


these columns we must deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting 
it now, and appropriate what room we have left to the fole 
lowing translation of the famous National Song of Demark, 
which will possess an interest for every one who has ever 
beard the original song; matched as it is with an anthem- 
like air among the noblest and most spirit-stirring of which 
Christendom can boast. 
KING CHRISTIAN. 
A NATIONAL SONG OF DENMARK, 
From the Danish of Johannes Evald. 
King Christian stood by the lofty mast, 
In mist and smoke; 
His sword was hammering s0 fast, 
Through Gothic helm and brain it passed; 





EE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





——_—— 

Late rrom Texas.—By the arrival of the steamer Nep- 
tune at New-Orleans, on the 1st inst., Galveston dates to the 
28th Dec. had been received. Gen. Hamilton’s Loan Bill 
had passed both H of the Texan Congress, and become 
alaw. The vote was decisive: being, in the Senate, 9 to 2; 
and in the House, 29 to 8. 

The Government of Texas regard with hostility the com- 
bined movement of the Mexican Federalists and Ross’ troops 
against Matamoras. Ross himself had been stricken from 
the rolls, and the pay of his men stopped for their desertion 
and disobedience of orders. 

A sale of lots at Galveston was attended with great success 
and brought high prices. 

The Report of the Secretary of War shows the expenses 
of the Texan Government to have been, for the past year, 
$1,947,657 ; Receipts, $2,200,000, which will probably fall 
somewhat short of the estimate, on account of the inability 
to collect more than one-fourth of the direct taxes. 





| taking of Matamoras, evinces a desire to cultivate the most 





Then sank each hostile hulk and mast, 
In mist and smoke. 

Fly! shouted they, fly, he who can! 

Who braves of Denmark's Christian 
The stroke ? 

Nils Juel gave heed to the tempests's roar, 
Now is the hour! 

He hoisted his blood-red flag once more, 

And smote upon the foe full sore, 

And shouted loud, through the tempest’s roar, 
Now is the hour! 

F Yi shouted they, for shelter fly ! 

Of Denmark's Jucl, who can defy 
The power? 

North Sea! « glimpse of Wessel rent 
Thy murky sky! 

Then champions to thine arms were sent; 

Terror and death glared where he went ; 

From.the waves was heard a wail, that rent 
The murky sky! 

From Denmark, thunders Tordonskiol’, 

Let each to Heaven commend his soul,} 
And fly! 

Path of the Dane to fame and might! 
Dark-rolling wave! 

Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 

Goes to meet danger with despite, | 

Proudly as thou the tempest’s might, 
Dark-rolling wave! 

And amid pleasures and alarms, 

And war and victory, be thine arms 

My grave. 


{ 


Gen. Hamilton came passenger in the Neptune, with des- 
| patches to be sent to England. 

Alden A. M. Jackson has been appointed Collector of 
| Galveston, and Judge Waller, Postmaster General of Texas. 


pacific terms towards Mexico. 





Mexico.—An arrival at New-Orleans from Vera Cruz on 


The Proclamation of President Lamar in relation to the | 





— —— 

iF Gen. Robert T. Lytle, of Cincinnati, formerly Mem 
ber of Congress from and Surveyor General of Ohio, died 
on the 2ist ult. at New-Orleans. 








than that we enjoy in gazing upon the features of the loved departed, 
who have been torn from us by fortune, perhaps by death, yet who 
still greet our longing vision and return us the smiles of affection from 
the glowing canvass to which the magic pencil of Art has transferred 
them. Memory, at such seasons, o’ersweeping the wide and chequer- 
ed expanse of intervening years, presents to the raptured heart, in 
all their freshness, the hopes, the enjoyments, and all the varied sen- 
sations of sinless and rapture-fraught years. A faithful portrait of a 
loved one implies the power of living over again, at pleasure, the 
most delicious moments of life. Who should not seek such a talis- 
man? 

Such were the thoughts which fitted through our brain on the oc- 
casion of a recent visit to the studio of Mr. Barker, Portrait Painter, 
550 Pearl-street. His present collection of the productions of his 
pencil is very extensive ; some of them are excellent in es, 
, and afford assurance of still greater triumphs hereafter. They will 
H richly repay a half hour’s exainination. 


th \ 
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fAaccied, 
Jan. 12, in this city, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Isaac Ketchum 
to Miss Mary Ann Hall. 
A 21, A. Hamilton Prescott, of Boston, to Miss Delia Latham, of 
is city. 
Jau. is, Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of Newark, N. J., to Matilda 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of George Griswold, Esq., of this city. 
Jan. 16, at St. Peter’s Church, Fortune Leclerc to Mile. M. Armand, 
both of this city. 
Jan. 14th, Thomas Walworth Hinchman to Miss Lydia Elizabeth, 





the 2d inst. brings intelligence confirming the report of the | 


[Published by Juhn Owen, New-York ; C. S. Francis, 252 ‘ capture of Matamoras. A plan is on foot in the southern part | 


Broadway. 


{ 


A 
Amistad Negroes.—This long pending case -has at length 
come toan apparent termination. The question in relation 
to their final disposition, and the various claims which have , 
grown oat of their capture, have been fully argued before 
the U. S. District Court, Judge Judson, presiding. The trio! 


was commenced at New-Haven on Tuesday, 7th inst. and | 


terminated on Saturday last. The decision of the Judge 
was rendered on Monday evening—and embraces the fullew- 
ing points: That the District Court of Connecticut have 
jurisdiction; that the libel of T. R. Gedney is properly filed 
in that Court; that the seizers are entitled to one-third of the 
whole appraisement, as salvage; that the claim of Green 
and Fordham, of Sag Harbor, as being the original ‘seizers, | 
cannot be sustained, and must be dismissed; that Ruiz and| 
Montez have no title to the negroes, inasmuch as they were 


‘ 


of Mexico to divide it from the northern, and establish an | 


independent government. | 
Mueh dissatisfaction existed in 1 of the opp 

| tion of the party in power to the Liberal party; also on ac- | 
‘count of a law imposing a tax of a picayune on every inhabi- | 
H tant of Mexico, under pretext of continuing the war with | 


|| Texas, and another law imposing an additional duty of 15 





| per cent. on all foreign goods offered for sale in any town or 
village throughout Mexico. It was thought these laws could 
not be enforced without the aid of military force. 

Specie to the amount of $55,000 was received by this ar- 
rival. 


(7 The South Carolina Legislature have granted the ap- 





| in State stocks, at 5 per cent. 
07” We perceive it stated that Gen. Jackson was expect- 





recently imported from Africa in violation of the laws of 
Spain; that the demand of the Spanish Minister to have | 
them restored to, and tried at, Cuba, cannot be complied 
with, for by the Spanish laws they cannot be enslaved; thet 


the captain's boy, Antonio, being legally a slave, be sent to | 


! 


ed to proceed to Cubs, after the celebration of the 8th at 
New-Urleans, for the purpose of promoting his health. 





nominations of the Abolition convention in Genesee county. | 
{F Hon. Wilson Shannon has been nominated as the Ad 


plication of the Railroad Company for an advance of $600,000 | === 


{> J. G. Birney and F. I. Le Moyne have declined the || 


eldest daughter of James _ Esq.—all of this city. 
Jan. 15th, at Brooklyn, James M. Pease co Louise, daughterof John 
Van Antwerp. 
| 9, ed M. Bearns, of this city, to Miss Isabel D. Frost, of St. 
ohn, N. 
Jan. 14, at Rye, Westchester county, A. W. Parsons, of this city, to 
oungest daughter of Ebenezer Clark, Esq., of the former 


| 
| Catherine, y 
place. 


Bied, 

Jen. 13, Mr. Henry Ferris, of St. Augustine, E. F., formerly of this 
city, 

Aiso, widow Hannah Dillingham, formerly of Hartwick, Otsego 
County, 75. 

Jan. 12, John Wesley Jarvais, 59. 

Jan. 13, John S. Miller, 18; Mrs. Larkin, consort of John Larkin. 

Jan. 12, suddenly, Virginia, youngest daughter of John Niblo, 1 year 
and 10 months. 

Dec. 31, at Jamesport, L. L, Rev.John Armstrong, 26. 

Jan. 10, at Norfolk, Va, Don Antonio Pomar, Spavish Consul for 
that port. 

Jan. ®, at Brookfield, Mass., Mrs. Rebecca, relict of the late Moses 
Hastings, Esq., 85. i 
June 17, 1839. at Sydaey, New South Wales, Allan Cunningham, 
Esq., the Australasian botanist and traveler, 48. 
THE EVERGREEN. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NEW AND POPULAR TALES, 
POETRY AND ENGRAVINGS. 

The characteristic feature of this work is signified and portrayed 
| in its title. The Monthly wreath, which we intend offering to our 
readers, shall be literatly compesed of “ Evergreens.” Our design is 
| to collect into a shape at once neat and suitable for preservation, the 
| best and most interesting specimens of the periodical and fugitive 
literature of the day; to carefully separate the chaff from the wheat, 














Havana under the provisions of the treaty of 1795; and ministration candidate for reélection to the office of Governer || the dross from the fine gold, and to present a compendium, which 


Instly, that the Africans be delivered up to the President of 
the United States, to be transported back to Africa. 
The decision is said to have afforded unbounded delight to 
the poor negroes, when it was told them. 

The Court stands adjourned to meet at Hartford on the 
23d inst., and meantime, the decree will not be entered, to 
give opportunity to the parties to appeal if they see fit. 


' 
| 





| 


Wisconsix.—The Legislature convened on the 2d ult. at 
Madison. The Council was organised by the choice of James. 
Collins, Esq. as President and George Beatty, Secretary. 
In the House, E. V. Whiton, Esq. was elected Speaker and | 
John Catlin, Clerk. There is a recommendation in the mes-' 
sage of Gov. Dodge that the people of the Territory decide 
at the nextelection whether they are in favor of entering the | 
Union as a State. 

Mercantile Library Association.—The election of officers 
for this institution has resulted in the election of A. E. Silli-| 
man, Esq. President, Hector Morrison, Esq. Vice President, 
Horatio Otis, Es}. Secretary, and W. Brenton Boggs, Esq. 
Treasurer. 

0 Elias P. Pellett, editor of the Chenango Telegraph, | 
at Norwich, N. Y., died on the 7th inst. 

C3” A young man stabbed his wife and attempted to cut 
his own throat, at 124 Nassau-street, on Tuesday evening last, 
for no evident cause except insanity. He was taken to the 
City Hospital. 

UF” Gov. Van Ness, late American Minister at Madrid, 





\| 


of Ohio, by a State Convention on the 8th inst. 

iF Henry D. Gilpin, late Solicitor of the Treasury, has 
Leen appointed by the President, with the consent of the Se- 
nate, Attorney General of the United States, in the place of 


Gilpin's place, it is said, will be filled by Matthew Birchard, 
at present Solicitor of the Land Office. 

0 The following gentlemen have been elected officers of 
the Chamber of C ree, in this city, to serve forthe ensu- 
|ing year: Isanc Carew, President; J. Boardman, Ist Vice | 
President; J. De Peyster Ogden, 2d do do; John J. Palmer, 
Treasurer. 

1 A Whig State Convention in Ohio is proposed to be 
held at Columbus on the 22d of February next, for the nom-_ 
ination of candidate for Governor. | 

10” Three thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
have been collected at Boston for the sufferers by the late fire | 
at Mobile. 

0G” Commodore Chauncey is stated by the National Ga | 
zette to be dangerously ill at Washington. 

0 The ship Tally-Ho, from James River for Liverpool, 
went ashore a little to the west of Cape Henry Light and | 
bilged, on Monday night, 6th inst. In the morning the cep- 
tain and crew reached the shore insafety. The ship, it is ex- 
pected, will be a total loss. 

OF One hundred and thirty-nine miles of the Wilmington 
and Raleigh Railroad, N. C. have been finished and are now 














is among the visit rs at Washington 


the Hon. Felix Grundy, now U. S. Senator from Tenn. Mr. ll 


| like good wine, shall be hightened in value by age, and be, in the 
| language of our motto, “perennial and fragrant.” 
| Of course it will but require a proper exercise of taste to render a 
azine, formed on this plan, the richest depository of elegant and 
entertaining literature ever published, and this we serious! mean the 
“Evergreen” shall be; for we are quite sure that we have the mate- 
| rials to render it so. We can boast of a more brilliant list of con- 
| tributers than any contemporaneous periodical, as may be seen by 
glancing at the c of our p b Indeed there is no 
author, honorably known to fame in these or any former times, to 
whose productions we do not have access. We chall always aim, bow- 
ever, at presenting what is new and comparatively original to the 
readers of this country ; believing at the same time, that an old and 
| amiliar piece, soit be oxcellent in itself, is far preferable to an original 
| article having no claim upon the attention of persons of refined lite 
rary taste. 
A great portion of the talent of the age, both in this country and in 





|| Great Britain, has been exercised in the periodical department of lit- 


erature. We need but mention the names of Campbell, Wilson, Bul- 
wer, Washington Irving, Jeffreys, Lockhart, Knowles, Moore, Marry- 
at, Ainsworth, Miss Mitford, Praed, Mrs. Hemans, T. K. Hervey, Bar- 
ry Cornwall, Thomas Hood, Poole, Peake, Leigh Hunt and hundreds 
of other distinguished and agreeable writers, to prove this fact. These 
and many others of eminence have given brilliancy to the magazine 
literature of the last ten years; and such of the productions of these 
as may be new and uncollected, shall find a ‘local habitation ’ in the 
Evergreen. 

Our work will be embellished with engravings on wood or on steel 
and each number will contain 56 pages neatly printed. 

Terms, $2 in advance. Published by J. WincwEsTER, 23 Ann street. 

Postmasters and others who will act as Ageuts for the Evergreen 
will be allowed a commission of 25 per cent. 

Letters must be post-paid, and no order attended to unless accom- 








in use. There are but six miles to complete. 


pamed with the cash. 
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OH, SHE IS A BRIGHT EYED THING. 
A SONG—SUNG BY MR. WILSON —WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Oh! she is a bright lipp’d thing! 
And her meuth, like budding reses, 

Fragrance all areund doth fling, 
When its matchicss arch unclescs: 

With a voice whese silver tence, 

Miakes the raptured list’*ner own, 

It may be true what poets tell, 

That wightingales mid reees dwell, 

Fer every werd she says to me, 

founds like sweetest mecledy. 





